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ARE COMPANY AUTO 
ADJUSTMENTS THIS BAD? 


Harrison Law, Independent Loss Set- 
tler in Jersey, Says Companies 
Wink at Over-Payments 








IMPORTANT AGENTS FAVORED 


Sport Car Moral Hazard and Tire 
Depreciation Often Ignored; Equip- 
ment Settlements Discussed 








Harrison Law, former secretary of the 
local brokers’ association, is now adjust- 
ing automobile losses in North Jersey, 
and when underwriters heard of this 
they sat back and waited for Mr. Law 
to arrive at the stage where he would 
tell about conditions surrounding his 
new job, as he is one of the frankest and 
readiest writers in the business. A 
mighty sombre picture of company auto- 
mobile adjusting he paints from his 
grandstand seat of independent adjust- 
er. 

Starting out with the question, “Are 
automobile losses adjusted py the com- 
panies in the same manner as fire 
losses?” he answers with an emphatic 
“No ” 

Independents Puzzled 

“This condition finds the independent 
adjuster hard put to know how to handle 
his losses,” he says. “If ne adju ‘» ac- 
cording to contract the agent and brok- 
er are antagonized; if not, he is cen- 
sured by the company. But here’s the 
peculiar part: it looks to me as if the 
companies do not want their losses ad- 
justed; they want them ‘settled.’ Yet, 
take a look at the loss ratio.” 

Continuing Mr. Law says: “Automo- 
bile losses must be adjusted in order to 
get the business on an underwriting 
basis. Every car must be adjusted; 
maintenance of cars by the companies 
should be stopped. The company em- 
ploye not wanting to jeopardize his po- 
sition, cannot do that. Still, something 
must be done and the day of ‘Send in 
your bills when the work is done and 
we will pay them’ must end--the sooner 
the better. Noticed, haven’t you, that 
the companies writing the finance busl-- 
ness do not adjust their losses that 
way? They see every loss; note what 
work is imperatively necessary; re- 
ceive competent estimates; have a de- 
ductible clause on the policy and check 
up the bills when they come in. Fur- 
thermore, they see that the work is 
done and the settlement not used to 


(Continued on page 20) 
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SAYS ENDOWMENTS 
MATURE TOO SOON 


Often Owners Are at Height of Their 
Earning Power, Needing Protec- 
tion More Than Cash 








MUTUAL BENEFIT GIVES VIEWS 





Endowments Maturing Under Age 50 
Bring Proceeds Which May Be 
Hazarded and Lost 





The Mutual Benefit directs attention 
to the increasing number “f maturing 
endowment policies. It asks the ques- 
tion, “Is it not a fact that many such 
policies mature too soon from the 
standpoint of the insured?” Ten, fif- 
teen and twenty year endowment pol- 
icies often mature when their owners 
are at the helght of their earning power 

at a time when they really need the 
insurance protection more than they 
need the cash, 

The proceeds of matured Endowment 
policies should be used as a financial 
anchor to windward for the time of 
life when nearly all men pass from in- 
dependence to dependence, if they have 
not made such certain provision for the 
inevitable rainy day, says the Mutual 
Benefit. 

“It is concelvable that many a man 
would be vastly better served with a 
long term endowment (or accelerative 
endowment) policy maturing at age 60 
or 65 rather than a form of policy under 
which he receives the proceeds at age 
45. When an endowment matures under 
50 there igs always the danger that the 
proceeds will be spent, lived up, or haz- 
arded in some venture and Icst,” the 
Company says. 

“It is quite doubtful wheather the so- 
called advantage of completing premium 
payments on life insurance at a rela- 
tively young age Is really an advantage, 
especially when it is remembered that 
the accelerative endowment sian of the 
Mutual] Benefit js intended to and does 
mature policies at a time of hfe when 
ninety-seven out of every Vundred men 
need money the most. 

“The same annual premium 
would pay for $10,000 20-Year Endow- 
ment at age 25 would pay for nearly 
$24,000 of insurance on the life plan. 
Which is the better for the insured, a 
policy that matures for $10,000 at age 
45 when he is not likely to need it, or 
a policy for double that amount or more 
which will mature under the accelera- 


which 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Report to Departments 
on Fraternal Blanks 


CONCLUSIONS 





SUMMARY OF 





Gain and Loss Exhibit for Societies 
Desirable; Full Information About 
Fraternals 





The reports of the insurance com- 
missioners’ subcommittee on fraternal 
blanks regarding adoption of a gain and 
loss exhibit for fraternal societies and 
for revision of the fraterna] valuation 
blank have been presented to the vari- 
ous insurance departments. 

A summary of the conclusions about 
gain and loss exhibit follows: 

(1) It appears to be quite generally 
agreed that a Gain and Loss Exhibit for 
fraternal societies is desirable. 

(2) The adoption of a complete Gain 
and Loss Exhibit for fraternal societies 
involves questions which should be giv- 
en further time and study. 

(3) The Subcommittee hag prepared 
a tentative draft of a Gain and Loss 
‘xhibit which can be used as the basis 
for further study. This draft was print- 
ed in the pamphlet published by a spe- 
cial N. F. C. of A. Committee in Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

(4) The preparation of a complete 
Gain and Loss Exhibit should not be 
delayed until the time when it may be 
requested by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

(5) A recognition of the needs of the 
fraternal situation by the preparation 
of such an exhibit would doubtless 
avoid trouble and confusion in this 
connection in the future. 

(6) The items of gains and losses on 
the basis of which the interest and 
mortality experience can be calculated 
should be required immediately as a 
part of the Fraternal Valuation Report 
Blank or as a separate exhibit. Such 
items are set out in Exhibits A and B 
hereto attached, 

(7) Uniformity in the methods of 
making up and reporting the items in 
a Gain and Loss Exhibit is highly de- 
sirable. Accordingly it is suggested 
that it would be advisable for the N. C. 
I. C. Committee on Blanks to prescribe 
uniform rules, formulas and methods 
covering the above matter. 

(8) It would appear to be desirable 
for the N. C. I. C. Committee on Blanks 
to prepare a set of instructions outlin- 
ing the procedure to be followed in 
making up and reporting the various 
items of gains and losses for the use 
of the fraternal societies and the vari- 
ous State Insurance Departments. 

Brief conclusions relative to revision 
of the fraternal valuation report blank 
follow: 

(1) The questions involved in the re- 
vision of the Fraternal Valuation Re- 
port Blank are of far-reaching import- 
ance and deserve the large amount of 
time and careful study and considera- 
tion given to them by the Subcommit- 
tee. 

(2) The insuring public should be 
given ful! opportunity for learning the 
true condition of fraternal societies. 

(3) Influenza and war death losses 
should be included in liabilities. 

(4) Present value of future extra as- 
sessments should be allowed as con- 
tingent assets or as an offset to con- 
tingent liabilities only in the event that 
a specific number or amount of such 
extra or additional assessments has 
been levied. 

(5) Liens, loans and interest there- 
on,’not included in admitted assets, and 
not in excess of the required reserves 
ou individual certificates. should be al- 
lowed as an offset to the reserve li- 
ability. 

(6) The present value of excess in- 
terest earnings should not be allowed 
as contingent assets or as an offset to 
contingent Mabilities, 

(7) Societies should be required to 
make separate valuation exhibits for 
segregated classes in cases where a 
legal segregation of the funds has been 
made, | 
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Improved Disability Provision 
p d Disability P 
Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 

















(8) Percentages of solvency for com- 
parison between the various years 
should be calculated on the same basis. 

(9) Co!tumns for the various funds 
should be established on pages 4 and 
5 of the Annual Statement Blank. 

(10) Sets of instructions outlining 


the procedure to be followed in making 
up the various items in the Valuation 
Report and in the Annual Statement 
should be prepared by the N. C. I. C. 
Committee on Blanks for the purpose 
of promoting ;uniformity in reporting 
and in auditing such reports and state- 








1860 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company | 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


, | 
The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
a $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
eee 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
ee 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
| ree 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders...............- . «$172,071,765 
Paid to Policyholders since organi- 

EE Fahad eakore cat cocccee Hlau, 142,891 

Assets held as security for policy- 


... 58,215,528 188,358,419 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
NAMES 6c cess cvcnscncneneeee 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 


holders ..... Ms Ee 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN i 
For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


$16,286,654 
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ments. At present there is a lack of 
uniformity in the requirements of the 
various State Insurance Departments. 

(11) The principles referred to in 
conclusions (1) to (10), inclusive, 
above can clearly be put into effect 
without any statutory changes. 

(12) Negative reserves should not 
be allowed as contingent assets or as a 
liability offset. 

(13) Societies which are actually in- 
solvent should not be able to show any 
percentage of solvency. Under the 
present Valuation Exhibit, some socie- 
ties which are actually insolvent are 
able to show a high percentage of solv- 
ency. Such a situation is clearly un- 
desirable. 

(14) The Valuation Exhibit should 
set up net assets against net contingent 
liabilities rather than assets (actual 
and contingent) against liabilities (ac- 
tual and contingent). 

(15) The surplus of a society should 
consist of actual assets rather than con- 
tingent assets. 

(16) The valuation standard should 
at least be conservative enough to cov- 
er the society’s experience, 

(17) Sickness and accident benefits 
should be valued. The preparation of 
reliable sickness and accident tables 
should be encouraged, 

(18) The principles referred to in 
conclusions (12) to (17), inclusive, 
above possibly cannot be put into effect 
without some statutory changes. The 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners should give consideration to 
the question of what amendments, if 
any, to the Mobile or New York Con- 
ference Bill are necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying the above principles 
into effect. The Subcommittee does 
not believe that the drafting of such 
amendments comes within the scope 
of its instructions. 

(19), The Subcommittee has set out 
in Exhibit A attached to this report 
suggested amendments to the Fraternal 
Valuation Report Blank which would 
carry into effect the principles dis- 
cussed in this report. The more im- 
portant amendments to the Valuation 
Fxhibit involve principles which pos- 
Sibly cannot be adopted until statutory 
changes have been made. 





CONVENTION PROGRAM 





Group Meetings To Be a Feature of 
National Association’s Meeting 
in Boston 





George Woodbridge, of Boston, has 
been made vice-chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters’ Conven- 
tion to be held in Boston on September 
21-24. He succeeds E. A. Woods. 

The program will be one of practical 
salesmanship value and periods for dis- 
cussion from the floor will be provided 
for after each subject has been pre- 
sented. While the subjects are in- 
tensely practical such as “Selling In- 
surance to Provide Education” (specific 
pans), “Selling Business Insurance,” 
“Selling Income Insurance to Reduce 
Dependency,” “Selling Insurance to 
Meet Inheritance Taxes,” “Selling In- 
surance to Provide for Bequests,” 
“Financial Programs for Prospects and 
Clients”, etc., yet, the entire program 
is built around the central theme, 
“America’s Needs—Life Insurance 4 
National Service.” The theme will be 
presented by a speaker of National 
prominence in a non-political way, fol- 
lowed by such sales topics as name 
above and others making a direct and 
practical application of life insurance 
as a National Service to help meet 
America’s needs. 

A feature of the program will be 4 
series of four simultaneous meetings on 
the afternoon of the second day. Sec- 
tion A will have for its topic, “The 
Selling Process” and is intended to be 
a value to all soliciting agents. Sec- 
tion B will deal with Group Insurance, 
Section C with Industrial Insurance 
and Section D with General Agency 
problems. 
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Exceed Limits for 
First Six Months 


HEAVY WRITINGS IN NEW YORK 





Superintendent Phillips Informs Com- 
panies How They May Obtain 
Relief; No New Agents 





Superintendent Phillips, of New York 
State, has notified companies operating 
here of the regulations which they must 
follow in order to have the new busi- 
ness limitation modified. Some of the 
companies have written so much busi- 


ness for the first six months of 1920 
that it is apparent they cannot come 
within the limit they are legally per- 
mitted to write. Official figures show 
that for the first half of 1920 these com- 
panies piled up an aggregate of $2,- 
705,808,027 as compared with $2,041,- 
500,828 for the first six months of 1919. 
Eight companies had written more than 
60 per cent by July 1. 

In order to obtain relief companies 
must fol’ow instructions in this letter 
sent by the superintendent: 


You are hereby notified that from the state- 
ment of new business written for the first six 
months of this year it is apparent that com- 
panies writing more than 50 per cent of the 
business will reach their limitations before the 
end of the year. This department therefore 
will give consideration to any application ac- 
companied by verified petition for the suspen- 
sion of the limitations of Section 96 from any 
company which submits such application in 
which the officers of the company by a signed 
statement agree to the following: 

(1) That the business of the company will be 
continued as economically in the future as it 
has been in the past, and every effort will 
be made for further economy. 

(2) No effort will be made to secure new 
agents, except to replace agents whose con- 
tracts are terminated, and only such additional 
agents will be employed as are not under con- 
tract with other companies and _ voluntarily 
make applications for agency contracts. 

(3) No additional allowances or increased 
rate of compensation will be allowed to agents, 
supervisors, medical examiners or others con- 
nected with securing new business without the 
approval of the Superintendent of Insurance. 

(4) There are to be no contests between the 
agents or districts for the procuring of business 
other than the regular well established con- 
tests of the company. 

(5) There is to be no special drive for new 
business either by circularization or otherwise. 

(6) That the officers of the company will in 
good faith use every endeavor to carry out 
the spirit of this agreement, so that the nor- 
mal and economical conduct of the company’s 
business without special effort may be con- 
tinued during the balance of the year. 

(7) That the company in conducting its said 
business, and producing the results as set forth 
in the petition, has kept within the expense 
limitations as to the cost of new insurance 
issued, and as to the total expenses as pro- 
vided in Section 97 of the Insurance law. 


The following table shows 1920 limits 
and first six months production of com- 
panies in this State: 


First Six 

Months’ 

1920 Limit Writings 

Metals ccssccescen $349 998,143 $227 362,465 
Geardian ...ccccccces 59,675,000 22,931,049 
DEN  cocccessewsebes 55,726,746 20,959,958 
Metropolitan ........ 487 792,862 271,090,958 
ee Te 341,622,447 232,346,792 
Manhattan ......... 20,891,471 6,897 762 
New York Life...... 437 902,700 + 348,743,300 
Security Mutual .... 22,279,812 3,734,000 
BR ccnaueseuas 10s 165,000,000 108,680,580 
DME ccncscccoucns 123,651,848 4,304,036 
ee eee 35,000,000 11,262,537 
‘Columbian N. .....+- 35,000,000 16,017,525 
ene. GER. cccccecse 79,693,041 32,886,393 
ee ae 90,000,000 41,755,000 
Fidelity Mutual .... 51,927,707 25,150,557 
John Hancock ...... 150,000,000 90,315,000 
AGG, Bs ssbeeece 150 000,000 91 930,186 
Mutual Benefit ..... 184,438,331 124,195,185 
EES BeOS 80,340,468 28,804 609 
Northwestern Mut. . 297,102,565 203,359,907 
New England ...... 118,794,688 65,298,733 
OGG Bt. .nccccece 165,000,000 99,834,316 
ee 74,717,987 31,841,224 
a ae ae 117,060,000 56,818,000 
Prudential .........- 324,314,446 205,322,727 
State Mutual ........ 82,507,875 28,722,108 
ee ae 257,359,292 173,765,763 
Union Central ...... -150.000,000 87 ,667 399 
Union Mutual ...... 24,376,026 3,702,467 





20 MILLIONAIRE PRODUCERS 

The Mutual Benefit paid for $124,195,- 
185 in the first six months of 1920. 
This is more business than the Com- 
pany has ever paid for in any full year 
save in 1919. The records of individual 
agents indicate that the Company will 
have at least sixteen millionaire pro- 
ducers this year, exclusive of general 
agents. Including general agents there 
are twenty. 
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of America 





HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


Incorporated Under the Lawe of the State of New Jersey 


























10 Popular Methods 
of Trust Agreements 


EXISTING TRUSTS ANALYZED 


In New York Trust Must Be Based 
Upon Not More Than Two 
Lives 


In a discussion of trust funds Henry 
A. Theis, assistant trust officer of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
makes an exhaustive review of existing 
trusts, showing the purposes for which 
such trusts have been created. Insur- 
ance agents will be interested in their 
variety, which he partially lists ag: 

1. Income payable to a wife during 
her life. 

2. Income payable direct to children. 

3. Income to be used for the educa- 
tion of an individual, 

4. Income payable to the creator of 
i trust for the benefit of infant chil- 
dren. 

5. Income payable to a charity. 

6. Income payable to the creator of 
the trust for his own benefit. 

7. To provide an income for an in- 
tended husband or wife. 

9. To provide income under a divorce 
decree or separation agreement, 

10. To collect and dispose of life 
insurance, 

In New York State a trust must be 
based upon not more than two lives 
which are in being. Thus a trust may 
be created for one’s wife and for one’s 
living daughter, but the same property 
may not be held im trust for the wife, 
and, upon the wife’s death, in trust for 
the daughter, and upon the daughter's 
death in trust for another child. When 
the property has been held in trust for 
the second life, then the trust must ter- 
minate and the property pass to some 
person. 

There are two main points of differ- 
ence between a voluntary trust and a 
trust created under a will. One is that 
the voluntary trust becomes operative 
at once, or at a specified time. A trust 
created under a will becomes operative 
only after the death of the testator or 
the person making the will. 





OTTAWA PROGRAM 


Discussion on Business, Industrial, 
Group and Income Insurance; 
Haley Fiske To Speak 


All indications point to a large at- 
tendance at the annual convention of 
the Canadian life underwriters at Ot- 
tawa, October 17-20. The program in 
part follows: 

“Life Insurance as a Stabilizer for 
the Nation.” 

“Business Insurance.” Led by H. W. 
Manning, Toronto. 

“Group Insurance.” Led by F. W. 
White, Toronto. 

“Industrial Insurance.” Led by J. J. 
McSweeney, Toronto. 

“Producing Persistent Policyholders.” 
Philip Burnet, Continental Life. 

Haley Fiske will talk at the banquet, 
on “The Soul of Life Insurance.” 
SOME BANKERS JULY FIGURES 

The Bankers’ Life, of Des Moines, 
kept its monthly production over the 
ten million dollar mark in July in spite 
of haying, harvesting and vacations. 
The leading Agency of the Company 
for July was that of DeForest Bowman 
in Chicago with a total of $773,075 and 
the William Bacon Agency at Dallas, 
Texas, was second with $559,500. The 
Clarke & Murrell Agency at Pittsburgh 
was third with $499,500. G. F. Murrell 
of Pittsburgh was the leading personal 
producer with $164,500. Other leading 
personal producers were T. C. Meyer 
of Milwaukee with $143,500, J. BE, Flan- 
nery with $121,000, B. T. Childress with 
$115,500 and R. E. Boller of Ohio with 
$99,250. 








M. C. Nelson, general agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa, at Decatur, Ill, has 
returned to his desk after three weeks 
in a hospital. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








Set your goal high and 
Well-Defined aim tor it all the time. 
Aims Secrets Almost without exception 
of Success you will find that the 

men who are today con- 
sidered great successes are men who, 
early in life, set up for themselves cer- 
tain definite goals or objectives, and 
who unflaggingly and earnestly labored 
toward these objectives until they were 
finally attained. This, we think, will 
apply almost invariably where men 
have reached the top of their profes- 
sions in all lines of endeavor, 

On the other hand, countless num- 
bers of men work hard, long and ear- 
nestly all their lives, finally to die, far 
from having achieved the success their 
efforts would seem to warrant. And 
why? Simply because they worked to- 
ward no definite object. They worked 
hard—but they worked for the present 
only—not with a vision ever before 
them of what and where they should be 
ten or fifteen years hence, but satisfy- 
ing themselves with the immediate re- 
sults of their days’ labor. 

Well-directed effort prevents loss of 
energy und makes every ounce of force 
put into our work count for just one 
more step toward the goal we have se- 
lected. It is impossible to progress un- 
less our eyes and hopes are directed 
toward some definite object in the 
future. A runner will never make a 
record sprint with his head down and 
eyes fixed on his feet—-he must throw 
his head up and fasten his eyes upon 
the distant tape. No matter how un- 
flagging, if our efforts and energies are 
not aiming for some concrete result, it 
will be very largely a matter of luck 
whether or not we ever rise beyond 
our present plane and condition, 

The master key to success in the life 
insurance profession is PRODUCTION, 
and the best way we can think of to 
make production what it should be is 
for every man to set a mark—a definite 
figure—to be reached each year, and 
never let up until that mark is reached. 
Have you determined on where you 
shall stand on the last day of 1920? 
If you have not—if you are working to- 
ward no definite result—now is the 
time to pick your objective. Later may 
be too late.—‘Kquitable Notes.” 

ee 
Trust company advertise- 

Trust ments in the daily papers 
Company urge the payment of life in- 
Advice surance in a lump sum to a 

trust company for the pur- 
pose of investment and payment of the 
income to beneticiaries under a trust 
agreement, says “Points,” published by 
the Mutual Life. An uninformed reader 
might gather from such advertising that 
a life insurance company does not make 
income payments to beneticiaries or 
that it cannot do it as advantageously 
as a trust company does, and sometimes 
our agents are obliged to meet this 
opinion when dealing with a prospect. 

Every life insurance company in the 
country issues income-paying policies. 

When a policy becomes a claim, the 
company will pay the income, and it 
may be a lifelong one, without charge. 
The trust company, on the other hand, 
will probably charge a fee for investing 
the lump sum and will charge continu- 
ous fees for making the income pay- 
ments to the beneficiary, 

The income fund of a policy in a life 
insurance company is protected by all 
the assets of the company, and if there 
is a loss in any security, a beneficiary’s 
stipulated income is not affected. The 
trust company’s investment of a life in- 
surance fund is a separate investment, 
and if the security's value becomes im- 


paired “or is destroyed, the loss falls 
ulone on the beneticiary of that particu- 
lar trust. Ou the one hand, absolute 
security in the life insurance company, 
and, on the other hand, at least the 
possibility of a loss in the trust com- 
pany. 

Income payable by a life insurance 
company under a Lite Income policy is 
not taxed, Whe trust fund out of which 
a trust company pays an income is sub- 
ject to tax. 


if a man wishes to provide a definite 
income for his beneticiaries, and he has 
no other object, a life insurance policy 
provides that income to the last needed 
day, and the transaction is then at an 
end, ‘lo put the trust Company in posi- 
tion to pay the same income, he must 
insure his tite for double the amount 
that would be required if tne life insur- 
ance Company were to pay the income, 

a task that is unnecessary, very likely 
would be burdensome, and might cause 
sacrifice to his family while he was 
living. Then, when the beneliciary had 
passed away, and the insured’s object 
had been fully accomplished, there 
would still remain thig unnecessary 
principal sum, to be distributed to per- 
sons who perhaps were not in being 
when the trust agreement was made, 
of whom the insured may have had no 
foreknowledge, and in whom he may 
have had no interest. In other words, 
he would be compelled, for trust com- 
pany distribution, to pay premiums on 
double the amount of insurance that 
was actually needed, and ve obliged to 
discover or create an object for final 
beneficence, Why should he? 

These are some of the contrasts be- 
tween a life insurance company’s and 
a trust company’s handling of life in- 
come payments to beneticiaries. One 
further contrast should be noted:—The 
life company’s agreement is to pay a 
definite amount, and its payment is 
certain, The trust company’s ability t¢ 
pay a definite amount, on the other 
hand, depends on safety of the invest- 
ment, on the rate of interest it yields, 
and on the amount of the annual tax 
payment, 

ee @ 


The Mutual Life office in 
Commenton Chicago comments on 

Monday the questions which 

Meetings come up at Monday 

morning meetings, 

Some want a discussion of the rate 
book and policy contracts as well as 
life insurance “figgers” at the Monday 
morning meetings. Others do not. Still 
others think it makes the flowery 
speeches which follow more entertain- 
ing. This reminds the editor of the 
paper printed for the Chicago agents 
of a visit one of the agents made a few 
weeks ago to the state institution at 
Dunning. He saw a chap out in the 
yard hammering himself on the head 
with a mallet. Upon asking the man 
why he punished himself, he replied, 
“You poor simp, just because it feels 
so good when [ stop.” 





STATEMENT BY “OBSERVER” 

“The Insurance Observer,” of New 
York, has issued the following state- 
ment: 

“An unusual combination of excep- 
tional circumstances has delayed the 
publication of the ‘Insurance Observer’ 
until we are a number of issues in ar- 
rears, As rapidly as possible we shall 
issue the paper as a monthly until the 
current date is reached, when the semi- 
monthly issues will be resumed. Prop 
er allowance will be made to subscrib- 
ers on account of any omitted issues.” 
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Production As Seen by An Executive 


By J. E. KAVANAGH, Metropolitan Life 


I believe that the selling of goods of 
any kind (after a certain stage is 
reached) becomes more or less an au- 
tomatic process. The “Certain Stage” 
is that state of mind in which a person 
finds himself when he desires the pos- 
session of some article which he does 
not possess, but which he could prob- 
ably secure through the payment of 
money. This, applied to our business, 
would mean that when a prospect under 
canvass gets his mind into that condi- 
tion wherein he would sooner have a 
life insurance policy which is shown 
him, than the money which he has in 
his pocket, or in the bank, the process 
of “Selling” a life insurance policy be- 
comes almost automatic. Sale of 
goods follows the showing of goods. 
Goods well displayed are half sold. 
This is well known to any salesman. 

The live merchant selects a site for 
his store along that thoroughfare 
through which the largest number of 
prospective customers will pass in a 
given time. He artfully displays his 
goods in the windows; sometimes on 
the streets or on the counters and 
shelves of his store, knowing full well 
that in many cases he will have to 
show to hundreds in order to sell to 
one. He knows in advance that the 
great majority of people will scarcely 
stop to look at the goods in the win- 
dow; that a still smaller proportion will 
enter his store to inquire as to the 
price or quality, etc. He knows also 
that a'l those who enter may go away 
without buying. 

Imagine a merchant opening a new 
store with good goods—men’s hats for 
example—well located in a splendid 
city. Imagine this merchant filling his 
windows and shelves with fine displays 
of these new hats. Imagine him open- 
ing his store to the public with sales- 
men prepared to render service. Imag- 
ine what would be said of that man 
if after waiting a few hours watching 
the busy citizens pass by his stere he 
were at once to draw down the blinds, 
close the store and say to the salesmen 


that he was going out of business; just 
because it so appened that no bare- 
beaded man came along; just because 
the first few hundred people that hap- 
pened to go by his store did not come 
in and purchase. Or, again, what would 
be said of this merchant if he were to 
stand out in front of his store and 
TALK HATS; ask people to come in 
and buy hats. He wou'd be more or 
less the laughing-stock of the town. 
This is not the way hats are sold in 
modern America. They are sold by 
merchants who have learned the art 
of showing hats to thousands, backed 
up by the knowledge that the excep- 
tional man buys; backed up by the 
knowledge that the constant showing 
of goods creates an appetite for the 
purchase of these goods, The success- 
ful merchant is, first of all, a good 
show-man, and later on becomes the 
salesman. 
Insurance Analogy 

Often in the life insurance business 
agents act just as this imaginary mer- 
chant. The agent starts with a good 
line of policies for a good company in 
a good town. He knows his policies 
are all right, but just because he fai's 
to sell to the first few dozen persons 
to whom he shows his policies, he 
closes up shop; he gives up the game; 
he goes home and says: “I am not cut 
out for the insurance business.” 

Or, sometimes it happens that the 
new agent does just as is imagined in 
the case of the hat merchant who 
stands out on the sidewalk and argues 
with people; the unsophisticated agent 
may start out to argue with people; to 
talk life insurance rather than to do 
what the successful merchant does 
namely, show the life insurance poli- 
cies. 

The unsophisticated agent may find 
that every man is “already insured,” 
“too busy to talk life insurance,” or 
“does not believe in life insurance.” 
He is disposed to say to himse’f 
“What's the use? The town is over 
insured There are too many insur- 





ance agents here now. I should have 
gotten in this business long ago. It Is 
too late now. I will try something 
else.” An agent who has experiences 
of this kind. and who thinks this way, 
is brought to this frame of mind be- 
cause he has not had the proper pers- 
pective as to the business in which he 
is about to enter. 

Let us return to the hat store for a 
moment and let us assume that the man 
who opens the hat store does under- 
stand the science of selling goods; 
knows thoroughly well that it is an 
exception for a man to buy and that 
what he must do is to wait for that 
exception. He must learn to know that 
where he will vrobably show hats to 
hundreds he will sell hats to but one. 
He does not get discouraged. If he 
puts a line of hats in that do not ap- 
peal to the people one day, he changes 
them for another line that will appeal 
to the people. If he cannot get enough 
neople to see his hats in the window, 
he will reach out and enter the homes 
of these people by putting pictures of 
his hats in the dailv pavers through 
advertising. He knows anite well that 
he must in the first place, get hats in 
the heads of the men, before he can 
get hats on their heads. 


The Insurance Anents Should Show 
Policies 


Now, let us return to the life insur- 
ance arent Let him onee thoroughly 
wnderstand that he must show his po'- 
icies to many in order to get some to 
heve # look. Only a limited proportion 
will get so enthusiastic that they will 
have the poticey In their head so firmly 
that thev will want it in their pockets 
or in their desks 

If the agent starts out with some 
svch perspective as that he will not be 
readily discouraged; he will not start 
out to do the last thing first. The last 
thing for him to do is to get the anpli- 
ection and deliver the poicy. The first 
thing for him to do, is to get a man 
who will listen to him, and then it will 
be necessary for him to have something 
interesting to sav to that man; other- 
wise he will not listen long 

If the selline of goods follows the 
showing of goods it would seem to me 
that the proper thing for the agent to 
do would be to leorn how to show his 
rood He should show them in an at- 


tractive manner and get the prospect 
to understand a policy, in part at least, 
as he (the agent) understands it. 


Don’t Be An Encyclopedia 


The inexperienced agent is apt to go 
out and act more like an encyclopedia 
than a salesman. By that I mean he 
is very likely to display his knowledge 
of the life insurance business to the 
man who will listen to him, telling him 
much about the business, much about 
his company and answering questions 
which may be put to him, and (if he is 
not careful) is very liable to get into 
arguments, He is very likely to be- 
come the representative (or the misrep- 
resentative) of some other company, 
fraternal order or society, If he is not 
careful the conversation will be con- 
trolled by the prospect and not by the 
agent. 

The agent who goes out with a story 
to tell and with nothing else to tell; 
with his mind made up to tell that 
story, is more likely to become a sue- 
cess than the man who goes out “to 
ret acquainted with a man": or pos 
sibly “to talk life insurance”: to talk 
politics; to talk about baseball or the 
weather, etc. 

“Stick to your text” is a good motto. 
It is always a pretty good idea to have 
a “text to which to stick and it seems 
to me that the text a life insurance 
sa’esman ought to have is the backbone 
of some policy over which he is en- 
thusiastic. He wants to have that pol- 
icy in his own head, before he can put 
it in the head of somebody else 
Rate Book To Be Studied—Not Shown 

To me it seems there is much danger 
in exposing rate books to the eyes of 
the average prospect A rate book Is 
a sea of figures. bewildering to the lay- 
man and very likely to make him feel 
that the life insurance business is too 
much for him The rate book is an 
vninteresting hook— much more unin- 
teresting than a dictionary. If the ag 
ent will select from that text book of 
his some particular policy which he be- 
lieves would appeal to the prospect; 
then if the agent can learn that policy 
through and throvch and get it in his 
own head thorouchly. he can with his 
enthusiasm and his know'edge of that 
particular contract. be more likely to 
succeed with the prospect than if he 
goes to him prepared to talk insurance, 
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in general, rather than one policy, in 
particular. 
Life Policies Like Bank Bills 

Many an insurance agent does not 
realize that life insurance policies, like 
bank bills, are all very similar. A ten 
dollar bank note given by any bank is 
a very desirable possession, and we 
do not very much concern ourselves as 
to which particular bank has issued the 
note. We have become so well educat- 
ed as to the merits of bank notes in 
this country that we never think of 
questioning the merits of them. We 
know it is a crime for a man to dis- 
tribute bank notes which are not genu- 
ine. We know that the banking business 
is under government control. The whole 
general public knows that. .They know 
there is no danger of getting cheated 
by taking a ten dollar bank note. It 
would be dffficult to find a citizen of 
today who would not take all he could 
get his hands on honestly. 

Not all citizens of this country have 
yet come to realize that life insurance 
policies issued by any company with a 
charter are very much like bank notes. 
A life insurance contract is issued, not 
at the whim of any set of officers of 
any particular company. but issued af- 
ter the approval.of the Government offi- 
cials is given. There are still many 
people in this country who do not know 
that a life insurance company dare not 
alter or modify its policies without the 
consent of the Government; that it 
dare not issue a pol'cy duplicate of 
which (so far as its general concessions 
and settlements are concerned) is not 
already filed with the Government. 
There are many men in this country 
who do not know but that an insurance 
company is at liberty to fix almost any 
kind of a policy it may care to for one 
man, and give a much better contract 
to another man similarly situated, 

If the agent is strongly possessed of 
this feeling of confidence in his goods, 
he will soon convey it to his prospect. 
If the agent knows that a life insurance 
policy is very largely like a promissory 
note, and that the company is the one 
that is to pay the note when it falls 
due, he will in his own particular man- 
ner, make it clear to the prospect that 
a policy is a “promise to pay a certain 
sum of money at a certain time; a time 
which is as sure to arrive as the first 
of July next.” 

All Policies Have Concessions and Set- 
tlements 

A life insurance company agrees to 
pay a certain amount of money either 
at the death of the insured, or at the 
end of a specific period, known as the 
endowment period. The policy may 
agree to pay this money to one person 
(usually known as the beneficiary) or 
more than one person;. or to the estate, 
or give an endowment to the insured 
himself. In practically every policy is- 
sued today in this country, outside of 
the “promise to pay” there are two gen- 
eral lines of framework in which the 
contract is constructed; they are: 

1—Concession; 2—Settlements. 

Concessions are the privileges ex- 
tended by the company to the purchas- 
er in the event of his failure to con- 
tinue the terms of the contract. These 
concessions usually begin any time af- 
ter the contract is three years old, and 
they are, to a very large extent, similar 
with all companies. These consist of: 

1—Paid-up values; 2—Cash surrender 
values; 3—Cash loan values; 4—Hx- 
tended insurance privileges. 

These should be thoroughly mastered 
by the agent before he attempts to ex- 
plain them to any one else. Once he 
understands them for one policy, he 
practically understands them for all. 

. Settlements 

These are the various methods by 
which the company will settle the con- 
tract when it matures, and are as fol- 
lows :— 

I—Face of policy; 2—Instalments, 
paid either monthly, quarterly, half 
yearly or yearly for a term of years; 
38—Annuity settlements; 4—Banking 
settlements. 

The concessions given if the contract 
is broken, and these settlements given 


when the contract matures, are basic 
and should be well known by every 
man who undertakes to sell life insur- 
ance. 

If the selling of goods follows the 
showing of goods, it seems to me that 
we, aS Managers of agents, ought to 
first instruct our agents in the art of 
showing our goods—our life insurance 
policies. If we can make a policy ap- 
pear a real thing; if we can impress 
it upon the agent to such an extent that 
he can discard his rate book and see 
the backbone of the policy, he has 
something to take hold of—a frame- 
work on which to build. 

The agent can first learn the settle- 
ments of his po'icies. He can then 
learn the concessions of his policies. 
When he knows what these settlements 
are, it will not be long before the fig- 
ures, in a general sort of a way, will 
stay with him for each of the settle- 
ments and he will not be compelled to 
turn to the rate book. He will speak 
them from his head, if he has knowl- 
edge, and he will speak them from his 
heart if he has enthusiasm.  Intel't- 
gence and enthusiasm will accomplish 
more than the dead, cold figures of a 
rate book. 

Enthusiasm Comes From Intelligence— 
Not From Rate Books 

The enthusiasm and intelligence of 
an agent will accomplish more than a 
specimen policy. They will accomplish 
more than illustrations. The confl- 
dence that comes to an agent when he 
himself knows that he knows a policy 
is very stimu'ating. He is anxious to 
show his knowledge. He tells his story 
with enthusiasm. The more frequently 
he tells it, the more enthusiastic he 
becomes over it. He is dealing with 
results to the man himself, or to the 
man’s dependents, He can paint a pic- 
ture in his own way, once he has the 
colors. He will keep in the back- 
ground the premium. That is the pros- 
pect’s business. He will learn his own 
business first. His business is to show 
the policy. It is the business of the 
prospect to find out what the premium 
is. Too often the agent teaches the 
prospect what he has to do, before he 
shows him what is going to be done 
for him. In other words, the agent 
frequently canvasses on the premium 

gets the premium in the prospect’s 
mind, The premium is the very thing 
the prospect hates. It should never be 
put in his mind until it has to go 
there, and then it should be shuffled to 
the backgrounds as quick'y as possible, 
and the things the prospect likes— 
namely, monthly installments, extended 
insurance, ete., should be prominently 
put in the foregrounds. 

Soft Pedal on Dividends 

Too often agents talk of dividends, 
thus introducing something into the 
sale which is very likely to lead to con- 
troversy; introducing the one thing 
about the contract which is not cer- 
tain—the one thing on which, no mat- 
ter how clever he may be, he is unable 
to absolutely prove what the figures 
will be. To my mind dividends should 
be treated as a side issue—a mere in- 
cident. No agent can be absolutely 
confident of what he is talking about 
when he is discussing dividends, as he 
can be when he is talking about guar- 
anteed results, such as concessions and 
settlements of the contract, 


Select Particular Prospects 

Now let us assume that the agent 
selects a prospect. He ought to be 
taught not to talk “life insurance”, not 
to “go out to canvass” and not to “see 
if he can sell some insurance”, not to 
see “if he can bring in an application”, 
but rather taught to show his policy, 
a particular policy at a particular time. 
Let him take some special man. If he 
does not know his exact age, let him 
assume an approximate age. Let him 
select a particular contract, and then 
rehearse to himself what he intends to 
show the prospect, and when he calls 
upon the prospect he will go there with 
but one thing in his mind—namely, his 
policy. He will fiot go to argue nor to 
talk about other companies, nor to 
waste the other man’s time, nor his 
own, but with a definite, specific propo- 
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sition in front of him. He is going as 
it were with something brand new to 
show the prospect. 

If he shows it, and shows it well, in 
the great majority of cases the pros- 
pect will ask him what it will cost. 
That is one question which the agent 
can well afford to be slow about an- 
swering—he can in the majority of cas- 
es quite properly say, “I do not know 
but I can find out for you.” His pur- 
pose is to show the contract. The ag- 
ent has his own way. In that he does 
just as he sets out to do—namely shows 
his contract. He will have confidence 
in his own ability. He will impress 
the prospect that he knows what he 
is talking about. In the course of that 
conversation he is almost sure to dis- 
cover the man’s date of birth, and pos- 
sibly other items of information neces- 
sary to complete the application blank. 
He should then write the man’s appli- 
cation, not necessarily in the office of 
the prospect but in his own office, im- 
mediately following the presentation of 
the policy. 


Write Applications on Every Case Can- 
vassed 

The agent might have to go around 
the next day with the rate, perhaps, or 
some fo'der, further demonstrating the 
contract which he talked about the day 
before; and in a tactful manner he can 
appear before the prospect with the 
application; put it in his hands and 
ask him if it is alright. Sometimes 
when a man sees his application filled 
out he is disposed to feel that he is 
“pretty nearly” insured. It is my be- 
lief that the man who has his applica- 
tion in his hands all completed, has 
received a pretty tactful invitation to 
apply for insurance and is likely to feel 
that the matter progressed further than 
if no application has heen brought in 
or p'aced before him. The talk has be- 
come crystallized, as it were, into some- 
thing concrete—something tangible. It 
has not all been “hot air’. Not only 
that, but the agent himself feels that 
he has something to show for his 
work. He has, at least, fully recorded 
details regarding the prospect; some- 
thing to show he has been working. He 
has done something more—he_ has 
learned to write an application. 

Kavanagh’s Creed For Agents 


Some of you who are listening to me, 
doubtless, have very vivid recollections 
of the first application blank you ever 
completed, and your possib'e nervous- 
ness at that time, as compared with the 
free and easy manner in which you 
today fill out applications for ten, twen- 
ty, fifty and one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The nervousness on the part of 
any agent is perfectly perceptible to 
himself, even if it is not to the pros- 
pect. The agent cannot do himself the 
justice that he can in later years when 
he comes thoroughly fimiliar with all 
the question blanks and can ask them 
without having to have a blank in front 
of him. 


Briefly, then, gentlemen, my creed 
for the selling of life insurance is 
(first) to get an insurance policy in my 
head as agent; (second) show that pol- 
icy to a possible purchaser; (third) 
complete an application blank on that 
possible purchaser; (fourth) put that 
completed application in the hands of 
the possible purchaser. If the applica- 
tion does not get signed it will not be 
my fault. I will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I did all 1 could do. 
I cannot commit forgery—I cannot affix 
the man’s signature. I have silently 
and tactfully, and often forcefully, 
played up to the prospect that he is the 
one who is standing between his fam- 
ily and the benefits payable under the 
insurance, I make it clear to the pros- 
pect that I have done my work. It is 
not necessary then for me to tell him 
that he has failed to do his when he 
does not sign. He knows it. My creed 
is a creed of action. It is a creed of 
underwriting rather than a creed of 
Overtalking. It is a creed of showing 
policies rather than talking life insur- 
ence, It is a creed of showing people 
what they like, viz.: insurance policies, 
‘nd hiding from them what they don’t 
like, viz.: insurance premiums. 
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The taxation grievances of Canadian 
life insurance companies transacting 
business in Quebec have been of such a 
variety that the Quebec underwriters’ 
association have registered a protest, 
taking the form of the passage of these 
resolutions: 

Whereas life insurance companies 
and agents are taxed by the Federal 
Government, by the Provincial Govern- 
ment and by many of the municipalities 
in the Province of Quebec and in some 
of the latter cases, both the company 
and the agent pay a tax; to wit: 

Canadian life insurance companies 
have to deposit: 

1. $50,000 with the Federal Govern- 
ment for their charter. 

2. Have to pay for the support of the 
Department of Insurance. 

3. Pay the Quebec Provincial Govern- 
ment 1% per cent on their premium in- 
come. 

4. Pay the Quebec Provincial Govern- 
ment an annual fee of 3150. 

5. Pay some of the municipalities as 
high as $50 to do business in the city 
or town. 

The agents in Quebec have to pay: 

7. A provincial tax of $5 or $3 per 
year. 

8. A municipal tax scaling down from 

25 in many places. 

9. A non-resident tax in many munici- 
palities of an amount double and treble 
the resident tax. 

Whereas these special accumulated 
taxes are imposed upon the companie3 
and the agent in addition to the usual 
taxes paid by the ratepayers, such as 
real estate, rent, income, etc. 

Therefore, be it resolved tliat: 

We, the members of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the Eastern 
Townships in annual meeting assembled 
do hereby record our protest against 
this multiplication and duplication of 
taxes which are unjust and a burden too 
onerous to be borne and we respectfully 
request the Canadian Life -Officers’ 
Association to take immediate steps to 
relieve the gituation, particularly hav- 
ing reference to the provincial tax of 
1% per cent and the municipal tax on 
agents, as the latter to our minds is 
ultra vires of the Provincial Govern- 
ment to authorize, seeing: 

1. That all the Canadian companies 
are chartered by the federal Govern- 
ment to do business throughout the 
whole Dominion and business cannot be 
secured without the intervention, of 
agents. 

2. That the agents have a Provincial 
license to do business throughout the 
Province and it seems to us that the 
Provincial license is sufficient authority 
for the agents to do business anywhere 
and any municipality which ignores this 
license and refuses to allow its holder 
to do business within its borders, is de- 
fying the Provincial Government, is 
placing the Government in an undignl- 
fied position and over-riding the Govern- 
ment authority. 





$120,782,267 IN FORCE 

The semi-annual] statement of the In- 
ternational Life shows total admitted 
assets of $14,334,909. Total insurance 
in force June 30, 1920, is $120,782,267. 
A number of the gains made by the 
company for the first six months of the 
year were remarkable. 





ENCABABIAN’S CHART 
P. D. Encababian, of 30 East 40th 
Street. New York, has had copyrighted 
an illustrated “checker board” chart 
about the life experience of 100 average 
men “as ascertained by the American 
Bankers’ Association.” 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 
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For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES, IOWA 








PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 


new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
% reserve 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


IN THE 








Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Personality and Appearance 





By E. H. MARSHALL, Supervisor of Agents, Northern Assurance 





Personality, hard to define, is that 
something which naturally attracts to 
one man inspires confidence and trust 
in another, arouses suspicion of or dis 
gust in a third. 

This tangible reflection of character, 
this atmosphere, is created by each in- 
dividual according to his capacity for 
development, as a result of character 
disposition, frame of mind and outward 
appearance. 

In every phase of practical life cer- 
tain personal requirements are impera- 
tive if effort is to be crowned with 
success. These requirements concern 
body, dress, personal style, language. 
self mastery, business conduct and sav- 
ings or increase of capital. 

Clean Mind, Clean Body 

While outward appearance is easier 
to define, there are certain things which 
belong with one type which are ob 
viously out of p'ace with another The 
man who has a clean mind, usually has 
a clean body. It follows that his out- 
ward appearance is clean,  Circum- 
stances may temporarily make a slight 
difference in neatness of dress, but not 
for long because one quickly reverts 
to the type to which he naturally be- 
longs. Outward appearance is not al- 
ways a matter of dress. It is that ex- 
pression of confidence born of a good 
understanding of one’s subject, and a 
healthy business condition. 

In the selling of life insurance, it is 
of the utmost importance to give some 
thought to these most vital factors. 
More often than not, we are trying to 
close men whom we have never seen 
before. Just as we try to size up a 
prospect, he is trying to judge us, and 
upon his judgment depends our suc- 
cess and the success of the company. 
All he sees is the representative. The 
merchant spends hundreds of dollars 
for fixtures, furnishings, ete., to prop- 
erly display his merchandise. You pre- 
fer to do business with the successful 
merchant in a neat, up-to-date store. 
The man’s personality is conveyed to 
you in the manner in which he con- 
ducts his business, 

Care of the Hands 

With the salesman, the elements of 
self respect, honesty and prosperity are 
reflected in outward appearance. [ do 
not mean that it is necessary to dress 
in a foppish manner, but it is good 
sense and good business to observe all 
the details of personal neatness; to 
eliminate such handicaps to success as 
soiled linen, grease spotted vests, 
clothes looking as if they were strang- 
ers to the pressing iron, muddy shoes, 
collars which have outlived their use- 
fulness, unbrushed teeth, and, last but 
not least, dirty finger nails. In these 
days of automobiles, | know that it is 
not easy to keep the hands looking as 
they should, but a prospect has the 
right to expect clean hands. He can- 
not help looking at them when you are 
showing your proposition, TI once left 
a dentist becavse he had dirty finger 
nails and an offensive breath, both of 
which could and should have been cor- 
rected. It made me wonder if I had 
lost any business on account of care- 
less habits. 

The successful insurance man should 
hold his business in as much esteem as 
does the doctor or lawyer. It is a busi- 
ness which has the respect of American 
business peovle. It is the greatest 
bus‘ness in the United States today, 
end the time is not far distant when 
the man who succeeds in any marked 
degree will have to be a specialist thor- 
oughly familiar w'th the various usages 
and laws governing insurance. Our 
largest univers‘ties are graduating men 
to go into the insurince business as 
salesmen, and each representative wiil 
be a credit to it in that measure to 
which his personal'ty and appearance 
entitle him. 

Be Keen intellectually 
To measure up to the fullest extent 
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of success, a man must be keen intel- 
lectually. If you have worries, don’t 
carry them around with you. It shows 
in your face—hinders your work and 
clouds your personality. Gloom is con- 
tagious. If you disseminate gloom, the 
prospect doesn’t know why, but your 
proposition doesn’t interest him. Be 
sincere. That does not mean be arti- 
ficial. Smile no matter how painful. 
It becomes a habit and makes the hard- 
est case easier. Take an interest in 
your work. Keep posted on your own 
job. That is only another way of mak- 
ing the job take an interest in you. 


The habit of industrious’ thinking 
makes things easier. Some _ real 


thought of the prospect and his prob- 
lems-—and his uses for your goods— 
makes them come easier. You are in- 
terested in the man, his work, family, 
etc.—naturally he is interested in you 
and your work. Mutual interest spells 
success. It is not the loss of sleep 
nights, but sleeping in the day time 
that makes the job hard. 


135 HOME OFFICE CITIES 








That Many American Towns Have Life 
Insurance Cities, According To 
Latest Compilation 





According to the Reinsurance Life 
Company of America the life insurance 
companies of America have their head- 
quarters in these cities, arranged alpha- 
betically: 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Atlanta; Bal- 
timore; Bay City, Mich.; Beaumont; 
Binghampton, N. Y.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Bismarck, N. D.; Boise, Idaho; Boston; 
Ruffalo, N. Y.; Burlington, Iowa; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Charleston, S. C.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Chester, Pa.; Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Columbia, S. C.; Columbus, Ohio; Con- 
cord, N. H.; Crawfordsville, Ind.; Dal- 
las; Davenport, lowa; Dayton, Ohio; 
Decatur, Ul.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Durham, N. C.; El Paso, Texas; 
Fort Scott, Kan.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Frankfort, Ind.; 
Fremont, Neb.; Gadsden, Ala.; Galves- 
ton, Tex.; Gary, Ind.; Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; Great Falls, Mont.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Greensville, S. C.; Gulf 
Port, Miss.; Hammend, Ind.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Helena, Mont.; Houston, Tex.; 
Huntington, Ind.; Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Indianapolis; Indianola, Miss.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Jacksonville, Fia.; Jacksonville, 
Ill.; Jersey City, N. J.; Kansas City, 
Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lafayette, 
Ind.; Lake Charles, La; Lansing, Mich.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los 
Angeles; Louisville, Ky.; Lumberton, 
N. C.; Madison, Wis.; Manhattan, Kan.; 
Manistee, Mich.; McPherson, Kan.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis; Monmouth, Il.; Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Montreal, Quebec; Muncie, 
Ind.; Nashville, Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; 
New Orleans; New York City; Norfolk, 
Neb.; North Platte, Neb.; Oklahoma 
City; Olathe, Kan.; Omaha, Neb.; Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Ottawa, Ill.; Peoria, I'l; 
Philadelphia; Phoenix, Ariz.; Pierre, S. 
D.; Pittsburgh; Pittsfield, Mass.; Port- 
land, Maine; Portland, Ore.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Red Oak, Iowa: Reids- 
ville, N. C.; Reno, Nevada; Richmond, 
Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Rockford, IIL; 
Sacramento. Cal.; St. Joseph, Mo.; St. 
Louis; St. Paul;; Salt Lake City; San 
Francisco; Scranton, Pa.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Shreveport, La.: Sioux City, 
Iowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; South Bend, 
Ind.; Spokane, Wash.; Springfie'd, IIL; 
Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. » Fe 
Toledo, Ohio; Topeka, Kan.: Toronto, 
Ontario, Can.; Tulsa, Oklahoma: Waco, 
Tex.; Washington, D. C.; Waterloo, 
Iowa; Watertown, S. D.; Wausau, Wis.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Wichita, Kan.: Wil- 
mington, Del.; Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Can.; Worcester, Mass. 






IMPERIAL BUILDING 





~ 41t-13 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





| 
The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 

volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and | 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, | 

65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments | 
| 





maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 65 and 70 regardless of the date | 
maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the | 
date of issue, without the payment of the difference in back 
premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 


Its object is to furnish efficient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 
and promulgation of the Plan. To give the Plan universal 
publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making | 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 


amounts and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 


| 
| 
Shares are hereby offered to Field Men only in limited | 
locality and surrounding territory. 


The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given lerritory, thus assuring 
each shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 
from this source. 


No commission will be paid or deducted from money 
received on account of shares. 


The management is in the hands of competent men with 
thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 
capacities, in the Life Insurance business, whose constructive 
ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 

A twenty-four .page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 
ing a synopsis of this book with samples of different tables, 


and will be mailed to any applicant upon ri quest. 


Write today and get aboard quickly. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 


411-13 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The adoption of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policics, it simply adds a new line of 
attractive policies that it is believed will have a ready 


| sale. 
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Benefits Increased 
for Unemployment 


BRITISH AMEND PROVISIONS 





Nearly All Industrial Workers in 
England Will Be Covered for 
Fifteen Shillings a Week 





Unemployment insurance for British 
workers in all occupations except agri- 
culture, domestic service, railways, pub- 
lic utilities, and certain branches cf 
public employment will be provided by 
the passage of a bill to amend the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts of 1911 
which is now before the House of 
Lords. There is little likelihood of its 
being defeated by the upper body in 
Parliament. This measure increases 
the rate of benefit from eleven to fif- 
teen shillings a week for men and to 
twelve shillings for women, with slight 
increases also in the amounts to be 
contributed periodically by employers 
and employes. It is estimated that the 
insurance will cover 12,000,000 persons, 
and that the annual payments should 
total £14,000,000 of which the state 
wi'l contribute £3,750,000 and capital 
and labor the balance. 

Provisions against unemployment 
are not new in Great Britain. The first 
act, passed in 1911 with the National 
Health Insurance Act, was, as the pres- 
ent one is, purely a palliative, and at- 
tempted to alleviate temporarily dis- 
content and suffering in a limited num- 
ber of industries, including the ship 
building, engineering, building and 
constructional trades. The rate of 
benefit was seven shillings a week for 
a period of not more than fifteen weeks 
during any single year. The system 
was extended in 1914, 1916, and 1919, 
and the still more liberal provisions 
now being proposed are to replace in 
part the Government unemployment 
allowances granted to the large num- 
ber of unoccupied ex-soldiers and sail- 
ors, and civilians who lost their posi- 
tions at the termination of the war. 
The Government allowances terminate 
within a short period. 

To guard against persons taking un- 
fair advantage of the new provisions 
by remaining unemployed purposely, 
stringent safeguards have been drawn 
up. A worker cannot secure benefits 
for more than fifteen weeks of the year 
or for more than one week for every 
six weekly contributions paid by him. 
He must be out of work for three days 
before he can ask for aid, and he must 
submit proof that he cannot secure a 
place. When a place is offered him by 
the labor exchange he must accept it 
unless the vacancy is the result of a 
strike or lock-out. 

Henry Clay, correspondent of “The 
Evening Post,” New York, comments 
editorially upon the new bill as follows 
in an article published in that news- 
paper: 

“The modifications in the 1911 
scheme include one stupid and one im- 
portant change. The stupid change, 
due to the ignorance of or hostility to 
trade unionism that characterizes the 
present House of Commons, is the in- 
clusion of friendly societies—voluntary 
sickness insurance societies—with 
trade unions among the bodies through 
which an insured person can draw his 
benefit, a function quite outside the 
ordinary work of friendly societies. 
The important change is the provision 
for special schemes covering particular 
trades or industries. 

“In the summer of 1917 the present 
writer suggested certain amendments 
of the unemployment insurance acts 
would have transferred the responsi- 
bility for dea’ing with unemployment 
from the state to the industries con- 
cerned. Later in the year, when the 
Government adopted the Whitley re- 
port, he urged that provision against 
unemployment shou!d be made a statu- 
tery duty of the joint industrial coun- 
cils that were to be established. He 
Was told that it was impossible to sep- 
arate one industry from others for the 


purpose, as he suggested, and that a 
scheme could not be financed if the 
trades with little unemployment were 
allowed to escape their contribution 
to the funds on which the trades with 
much unemployment drew. The Minis- 
try of Labor has now come round. The 
new bill allows industries to contract 
out of the genera] scheme, if they will 
provide equivalent benefits by a special 
scheme, The difficulty of demarcation 
it meets in the arbitrary but effective 
way of empowering the Minister to de- 
termine the boundaries of industries 
himself and it provides for the prepa- 
ration of special schemes specifically 
by joint industrial councils. 

“The change of policy is due prob- 
ably to two causes. Certain industries, 
particularly the woollen and worsted 
und boot and shoe industries, made it 
perfectly clear, when it was attempted 
to bring them under the old scheme, 
that they would not come. Quite right- 
ly, they did not see why they, having 
paced their own unemployment on a 
more or less regular basis, should be 
taxed to support unemployment in in- 
dustries that had neglected their own 
obligations. And, secondly, a very suc- 
cessful scheme of provision against 
unemployment was devised and worked 
by the Cotton Control Board during the 
war, the unemployment caused by 
shortage of raw material being met by 
a levy on those employers who were 
working more than the average propor- 
tion of looms and spindles. 

“The measure is a palliative rather 
than a solution of the unemployment 
prob’em. It will do something to re- 
lieve distress; it will prevent distress 
only in so far as its provision is sup- 
plemented by more generous special or 
voluntary schemes, The boot and shoe 
industry has already decided through 
the joint industrial council to provide 
benefit at the rate of £2 a week or 
upward, The building industry, through 
its council, will probably organize a 
supplementary provision. Now English 
employers are in a temper to make far 
more generous provision than the rule 
requires of them, if by so doing they 
can relieve their workpeop’e of the 
fear of unemployment. One corpora- 
tion, the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
recently made an offer to the trade un- 
ion to double its out-of-work pay if the 
union itself would raise it to a more 
adequate level. There was a chance, 
therefore, if there had been a states- 
man to take it, of placing the cost of 
maintaining labor during unemploy- 
ment on profits, and so of giving the 
employer (who after all is the organ- 
izer of industry) a direct financial in- 
centive to organize industry by indi- 
vidual or collective action on a basis 
of regular employment.” 





NEW CANADIAN REGULATIONS 

Under the new Canadian Fraternal 
Insurance Act, such concerns may now 
oly be licensed if they can show 100 
per cent of solvency as of December 81, 
1918, or that new business is being writ- 
ten on an adequate rate basis. In case 
all the business of a fraternal is not on 
a solvent basis, license issued shall not 
continue beyond March 1, 1925. Owing 
to this, it is reported, the Modern 
Woodmen has stopped writing business 
in Canada. 





Edwin B. Calkins is again with the 
Provident Life & Trust in Elmira. 


MATURING ENDOWMENTS 
(Continued from page 1) 

tive endowment plan at a time in life 
when earning power will have de- 
creased and an old age income is valu- 
able? If protection for old age is de- 
sirable, and no one will zainsay that, 
then a policy which matures at 45 or 
50 falls several years short, az a rule, of 
accomplishing the maximum good.” 

Special privilege No. 2 of the Mutual 
Benefit will take good care of policies 
that do mature too soon. 

The Mutual Benefit tells agents that 
its Special Privilege No. 2 will take 
good care of policies which mature too 
soon. 














THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because it is a multiple-line 
company, giving the agent or broker several opportu- 


nities where ordinarily he would have but one. 


=e Pye ‘ 
Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE x INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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R. C. Ellis on Life 
Insurance for Women 


—_——— 


VIEWS OF BROOKLYN LIFE MAN 





Why They Need Protection and Poli- 
cies Which He Says Are Most 
Attractive 





Raymond C. Ellis, a successful repre- 
sentative of the Home Life in Brooklyn, 
discusses life insurance for women in 
an article published in the current issue 
of “The Home.” The field for women 
risks he finds like a great area cleared 
of timber but unbroken by the plow. 

The biggest obstacles have been re- 
moved, and, while the ground still is 
rough, the soil is. fertile and the oppor- 
tunity there. In the last fifty years 
the status of women has changed. This 
is particularly true in the United 
States. Fifty years ago very few 
women engaged in business outside of 
their household duties; today hundreds 
of thousands—even millions—are em- 
ployed in office, factory, mill, politics, 
and even on the farm. There is hardly 
a walk or a condition of life in which 
they are not represented and in which 
they do not take an important part. 
Women are an economic factor in busi- 
ness life the same as men. Some busi- 
ness women are worth a lot more than 
some business men. This fall several 
million women will cast ballots for the 
highest political office in the world, 
provided the Legislature of one more 
State ratifies the 19th Amendment in 
time. In any event, the suffrage of 
women is but a matter of months. 

yenerally speaking, men carry life 
insurance for two principal reasons: 
first, the protection of dependents, and, 
second, for a savings fund, Thousands 
of business women, however, support 
dependent mothers, fathers, brothers, 
sisters, children, and even husbands. A 
dependent is a dependent, and needs 
the protection afforded by life insur 
ance just as much, whether the pro- 
vider is man or woman. It is undoubt- 
edly true, of course, that fewer women 
have dependent relatives to take care 
of than men; but there are unfortunate- 
ly many homes where, because of ill- 
ness, misfortune, or a general inability 
of the men-folk to provide, women are 
eompelled to enter the business world 
and assume the burden. Another class 
of women especially in need of life in- 
surance for protection is that of widows 
with minor children. The great major- 
ity of men make no adequate provision 
for their families. As every life insur- 
ance man well knows, only about 18 out 
of every 100 leave an estate. This 
means that 82 per cent of all widows 
must have an outside income or go to 
work. Statistics show that about 50 
per cent are compelled to supp'ement 
their incomes by engaging in business. 
These women need life insurance—for 
their dependents, if any, and for their 
own old age. Of course, if all men car- 
ried the amount of. life insurance they 
should, this latter class would be prac- 
tically eliminated, but so long as such 
great numbers of men are content to 
let their wives and mothers take risk, 
just so long will these women have a 
need that only life insurance can meet. 

The Best Policies 

There are two types of policies 
which should be especially attractive 
to women, the Endowment and the Old 
Age Income. Of course, the Old Age 
Income Policy has no appeal so far as 
its name is concerned, But no policy 
should be judged by its name alone. 
Women, as well as men, grow old, and 
the business woman of today will not 
have as great an earning capacity twen- 
ty or thirty years from now—any more 
than the young business man of today. 
It is certainly just as essential for 
women to provide for that time as for 
men. This policy, taken out at about 
age thirty, with premiums limited to 
20 years, is a sp!endid proposition for 
the business woman. Not only is she 
assured of a definite life income be- 
ginning at age 60, but she is enabled 
to give financial protection to any de- 


pendent or dependents meanwhile. 
While the Income Policy has a com- 
muted value at age 60, the tendency 
would normally be to take the income. 
This, particularly for women, is added 
protection, There igs not the chance 
of the principal being lost. Most suc- 
cessful business men would hesitate in 
investing $5,000 or $10,000. It is easier 
to accumulate an estate than to retain 
it after it has been accumulated. The 
income, therefore, eliminates a'] possi- 
bility of loss through unwise invest- 
ments. It is fixed, definite, and certain. 
The company has the responsibility. 

The Endowment Policy, for young 
women earning a moderate salary, is a 
very fine method for systematic sav- 
ing, with the protection in addition. 
A 20 Year Endowment policy taken out 
between ages 20 and 25, would involve 
a saving of a little less than a dollar 
a week. But the saving wou'd be regu- 
lar, and twenty years later, around ages 
40 and 45, the principal with some in- 
terest would be paid to the insured. 
Most business girls cou'd save a dollar 
a week to good advantage in this way. 
If they were unmarried when the policy 
matured, it might form the nest egg 
for some business enterprise. A small 
sum saved regularly quickly builds up. 
It is not the saving that is difficult; it 
is the habit of saving that is hard to 
acquire. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 
Endowment Plans and the Old Age In- 
come Policy are best adapted for the 
majority of women, no hard and fast 
rule can be adopted, because the field 
of life insurance, as it relates to wom- 
en, is too large and broad, There are 
unquestionab'y many cases where the 
Ordinary Life Policy or the Twenty 
Payment Life would be better than En- 
dowment or Old Age Income. But this 
only illustrates what a wonderful op- 
portunity this particular field presents, 
and what a real need there is for all 
kinds of life insurance among all class- 
es of women. If the women of the na- 
tion were as well educated on the value 
of life insurance as are the men, they 
wou'd become a staunch ally of the 
agent. It has taken many years to 
teach the gospel of life insurance to the 
men of the nation, and even they are 
still greatly under-insured. It is only 
recently that young men in any number 
have taken life insurance, They still 
need a process of moral education, and 
with the continued advent of women 
into business and politics, the time is 
not distant when the women of Amer- 
ica will appreciate the value of life in- 
surance both as saving and protection, 
and will carry as much in proportion 
to their income as men. And the men 
are rapidly improving—which means 
less poverty, less illiteracy, less crime, 
and a better, wealthier and stronger 
nation, 





SIX MONTHS RECORDS 





Illinois Life General Agencies Run 
Much Above Their Quotas; W. B. 
Davis & Son Lead 





The Illinois Life broke all of its rec- 
ords in July when the company issued 
insurance amounting in all to $5.010,000. 
The Company publishes the first six 
months’ production of some of its lead- 
ing agencies and they are printed in 
part herewith with comparisons: 

Pro Rata Produc- 
Allotment tion 
Southwestern De 
partment W. B. 


Davis & Son,...$3,000,000 $4,020,000 


Home Office Ag- 
Ore 2,500,000 3,412,000 
Corn Belt Agency, 

2,237,000 


O. H. Gabel, Mgr 1,500,000 
Michigan, TT. J. 

Henderson, Ag- 

ency Manager.. 1,500,000 
Oklahoma, Col. A. 

C. Johnson, Gen- 


2,657,500 


eral Agent..... 1,250,000 1,776,500 
Georgia, W. O. 

Perry, State 

Manager ...... 1,000,000 1,052,000 
Wabash Valley Ag- 

ency, E. C. 

Wharf, General 

MR. Ssdecses 1,000,000 1,274,000 


AGAIN WINS CLUB PRESIDENCY 

K. C. Wharf, of the Wabash agency 
of the Illinois Life, is again president 
of the Iinois Life’s $100,000 club. He 
was the first club president. 








CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 








For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL] 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworth 
by corresponding with 
W. 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Agents may be benefitted 
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Bank and Insurance 
Company Compared 


HOW COMPANY REIGNS SUPREME 





A Dialogue Between Cashier and De- 
positor Reported By H. A. Fitz- 
simmons, of New York Life 





The New York Life has circulated 
smong its agents a copy of the con- 
versation which recently took place in 
in important bank between the cashier 
and a depositor. This conversation 
had been described before a New York 
Life Club meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by H. A. Fitzsimmons. It is 
worthy of reproduction: 

Depositor: Mr. Cashier, I have been 
thinking a good deal] lately about the 
ups and. downs of a man’s business 
affairs and a’so about the uncertainty 
of human life, and that my death may 
occur just at the wrong time. In order 
to provide a sure liquid fund to come 
in just at the time of my death to take 
care of my inheritance taxes and any 
other matters which may be pressing 
at that time, I want you to give me a 
certificate of deposit for $25,000 which 
you may make payable to my wife im- 
mediately after my death 

Cashier: All right, I guess we can 
give you such a certificate, although it 
is a little irregular. Bring in your 
$25,000. 

Depositor: Why, Mr. Cashier, you do 
not seem to understand that this cer- 
tificate is not to be paid for a great 
many years, in fact, not until my death. 
It will, therefore, not be necessary for 
me to make the total deposit all at this 
time. I will deposit $1.000 now and one 
year from today, if I am a’ive and well, 
I will deposit another $1,000, less the 
interest on my former deposits, and 
so on every year until I am 65 years 
old. Indeed you may stipulate in the 
certificate of deposit that if I fail to 
make the deposit as above each year, 
promptly on the day it is due, the cer- 


tificate becomes immediately null and 
void so far as its face value is con- 


cerned, but that in that case I may 
draw in cash the deposits already 
made, or that you will reduce the 


amount of the certificate to correspond 
with the deposits already made and let 
it stand, as I may prefer. 

However, I want you to agree that if 
et any time before I reach the age of 
65 I lose my heath and am no longer 
able to conduct my business on that 
account, you will not require me to 
make any deposit whatever, but on the 
contrary, that you will then give me 
$2,500 per year to live on for the rest 
of my life, and then at my death vou 
will still pay the certificate in full, that 
is for $25 000. 

Furthermore, you must agree that if 
my death results from an accident of 
any kind you will pay my wife $50,000 
instead of the $25,000. 

Cashier: Mr. Depositor, no bank on 
earth would dare enter into such an 
agreement with you. It is too risky al- 
together. Who can say that you will 
be alive even one year from today, to 
say nothing of your reaching the age 
65? 

Depositor: Mr. Cashier, there was a 
man in my office yesterday who repre- 
sented a sort of banking institution 
with very large assets, which has been 
doing for years what I have outlined, 
and would be very glad to enter into 
just such an agreement with me. 

Cashier: Mr. Depositor, only one kind 
of institution in the world would dare 
to enter into any such a contract, and 
that is a life insurance company. 

Depositor: Well, if they can do it 
why can not you? 

Cashier: Simply because we would 
have but one life to deal with and to rely 
upon. A life insurance company is 
making such contracts with thousands 
all over the country every day, and so 
they can safe’y rely upon the average 
life of men at any attained age. They 
know just what the average life of heal- 
thy men at any age will be, and they 
fix the amount of the deposit they re- 
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Incorporated 1844 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 




















Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 
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| From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
| 
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This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 





quire accordingly. Thus they are abso- 
lutely safe so long as they continue to 
fill the classes, so to speak. Even they 
could not safely enter into such a con- 
tract with only one man. 

Depositor: Wel', Mr. Cashier, if it is 
so terribly risky for you to enter into 
such a contract with me, a single indi- 
vidual, by the same token it seems to 
me just as terribly risky for me, the 
tingle individual, to be without such a 
ccntract if I can get it. Is it not so? 

Cashier: You are perfectly right. I 
have such a contract, and I advise you 
to get one for a good amount without 
further delay. 

And he did. 


eS 


TORONTO REAL ESTATE DEAL 

It is understood that the Canada Life 
Assurance Company has recently com- 
pleted a large real estate purchase at 
the corner of King and Bay Streets, in 
the City of Toronto, The purchase ex- 
tends up Bay Street as far as the Na- 
tional Club, including the Jarvis Build- 
ing, the old “News” Building, and it is 
understood the Sterling Bank Building. 
It is thought by the “Life Underwriters 
News” that the Canada Life may ulti- 
mately erect a large office building on 
this site. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers ts 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2407 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


A REAL INSURANCE CENTER 

Des Moines now has a population of 
126,428. The city is the home office 
headquarters of fifty-two insurance 
companies, This is their combined rec- 
ord, for December 31, 1919: 

Capital stock: more than $6,000,000. 

Assets: $120,000,000,. 

Surplus: $13,500,000. 

Insurance in force of all except cas- 
ualty and assessment accident com- 
panies: more than $2,000,000,000. 

Net premiums, 1919: $45,000,000. 

Losses paid in 1919: $8,500,000. 

These figures are published by the 
Reinsurance Life Company of America, 
which has achieved much in its short 


career. 


THE INSURANCE MAN 

Every once in a while some daily 
paper voluntarily prints an appeal for 
the insurance agent whose popularity in 
the community is growing more no- 
ticeable with each passing year. The 
Springfield (O.) “News” is the latest 
paper to tell its readers the real func- 
tion of the agent, the valuable part he 
plays in civic life. Here are its com- 


ments: 
Don’t permit yourself to become an- 
tagonistic to the insurance’ man, 


whether he is the chap who writes you 
for protection against fire loss, or 
against death. He has a mighty big 
part to play in the world affairs. 

It used to be a custom to joke about 
the insurance man; call him a regular 
nuisance and lock the door when he 
was seen approaching your office. All 
that is changed now. We rather wel- 
come him today because he is an essen- 
tiality in our human activities. He not 
only conducts an honorable business, 
but he has just those qualities which 
make for success—sticktoitiveness—a 
very pleasant characteristic and one 
which is to be commended. 

, Take the man who insures your home 
against damage loss by fire. He has a 
complete record of your home, your ac- 
count and your requirements stuck 
away in his office files. You move some 
day and the insurance is the last thing 
you think about. But the man in the 
office hasn’t forgotten it. His business 
sense asserts itself at once. He knows 
you need to have your address on the 
policy changed. He appreciates your 
likely need for more insurance. He 
calls you up and reminds you of these 


——— eS 


things and you sort of want to shake 
hands with him for remembering what 
you have forgotten. 

Then there is the live, wide-awake 
chap you meet frequently who wants to 
insure your life and give some guaran- 
tee to your family after you are gone 
that a respectable income will be forth- 
coming to care for pressing needs. We 
used to think this man was a pest, but 
we do not hold any grudge against him 
any more because we have learned that 
through his persistency we finally take 
a step we should have taken years be- 
fore. Most of us live to thank the life 
insurance man for the favor he hag be- 
stowed upon us. 

In all America there is, perhaps, no 
class of men who stand higher in pub- 
lic esteem than those in this line of 
business. They have to be alert and 
active always. ‘They are the monitors 
who warn us of duties we too often 
overlook. 





BLAND’S DEFIANCE 

There has frequently been plain 
speaking between certain presidents of 
casualty companies and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, but 
none of them has gone so far as Presi- 
dent Bland, of the United States F. & 
G. in correspondence with W. D. Wil- 
kinson about ownership of expirations. 
In one letter Mr. Bland said to Mr. 
Wilkinson that notification of any action 
on this subject by the National Asso- 
ciation would “go where it be!onged— 
into the waste paper basket”—or words 
to that effect. 

Mr. Bland is reported to have said 
that 99 per cent of those at a recent 
agents’ meeting in North Carolina were 
of companies other than his own. Wil- 
kinson says a resolution opposing the 
U. S. F. & G. attitude on agency 
ownerships was offered by one of Mr- 
Bland’s own agents and that six others 
were on their feet in support of the 
resolution, 

The general Bland attitude has been 
one of defiance. He is indifferent. It 
looks like a challenge. The National 
Association will undoubtedly take it up; 
so there’s one bit of pyrotechnics that 
is promised for those who are expecting 
a live convention at Des Moines, 





COUNTRY ELEVATORS LOADED 





Companies Now Stretching Re-Insur- 
ance Facilities To Limit For 
Accommodation Purposes 





Reports reaching western department 
offices in Chicago indicate that country 
elevators are being loaded to the 
guards with grain. Many new lines are 
being reported, as well as renewals for 
greatly increased amounts, Companies 
have been called upon to stretch their 
re-insurance facilities to the limit in 
order to handle the business and in 
many cases have had to go outside for 
additional help. When the grain begins 
to move to the larger and terminal 
elevators the situation will improve 
as regards the smaller towns, but 
the re-insurance problem will | still 
have to be faced and despite the prob- 
ability of a larger net writing capacity 
at the terminals, it is going to require 
a bigger effort than usual to take care 
of the bumper crop this season. 





TO MEET IN CHICAGO 
The Fifth Annual Standardization 
Conference under the direction of the 
Central Actuarial Bureau will be held 
in Chicago during the early part of Oc- 
tober. 





JOHN P. CAMPBELL DEAD 
John P. Campbell, formerly with the 
National Surety in Chicago, has died 
there, 
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JOSEPH H. WOODWARD 





Joseph H. Woodward, who has re- 
cently gone with the Equitable to en- 
gage in work in connection with the 
group department of that Society, is a 
member of a remarkable group of men 
who form the alumni association of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
all of whom have won additional dis- 
tinction since leaving the Department. 
His first introduction to insurance was 
in the actuarial department of the 
Travelers. Later, he was made actuary 
of the Connecticut Department, also a 
fine training school. His first work 
for the New York Department was as 
auditor and assistant actuary in 1908, 
when problems in life insurance 
following the Hughes laws were intri- 
cate and numerous, In 1914 the State 
Industrial Commission picked him out 
as the best man they could find to un- 
dertake its actuarial work in connec- 
tion with the State Insurance Fund and 
other matters. He returned to com- 
pany work as actuary of the Guardian. 
Mr. Woodward is a real student, with 
many brilliant qualities. 
” * + 


Raymond M. Underwood, Eastern 
representative of the Scottish Union & 
National, and a well-known and suc- 
cessful special agent, wag placed in 
the business by Henry Evans, who was 
a warm personal friend of his father, 
the late George E. Underwood, general 
agent of the Continental in New Eng” 
land. Raymond Underwood started in 
the business in 1898 with the Continen- 
tal where he remained for six years, 
becoming an examiner. From there he 
went with the Norwich Union and 
twelve years ago joined the Scottish 
Union & National and ever since has 
been in the New York State field. 

s 


J. B. Sackett, well-known throughout 
the west as an accident and health 
underwriter and the author of a num- 
ber. of articles on disability subjects, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agents of the Kansas Central Indemnity 
Company of Hutchinson, Kan. Mr. 
Sackett was at one time secretary of 
the old Detroit Conference and has un- 
til quite recently been superintendent 
of the accident and health department 
of the Mid West Life of Lincoln, Neb. 

e ” s 


H. B. Marsh, who has made a success 
as Pittsburgh district manager of the 
General Accident, was formerly with 
E. E. Clapp & Co. of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, New York. He left the in- 
surance business for q time to go with 
the Perkins-Goodwin Company, paper 
merchants, but returned in 1912 when 
he went with the General at its New 
York offices. In June, 1914, he was 
transferred to Pittsburgh. 


J. H. Bridgeford, veteran insurance 
man of Seattle, and lately connected 
with the office of the Washington State 
insurance examiner, is now in Honolulu 
where he will make a six months’ tour 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Three of Mr. 
Bridgeford’s sons are in the insurance 
business. George E. Bridgeford is a 
local agent at Los Angeles, W. F. 
Bridgeford is in the same line at Ya- 
kima, Wash., Barton J. Bridgeford is 
associated with the Bishop agency at 
Honolulu. 

* * * 

Wil'iam E. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; William Alexander, secretary; 
and Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
have left for Honolulu on a vacation 
trip. 

ca - * 

Rufus M. Potts, former insurance 
commissioner for Illinois, is general 
counsel of the Industrial Reciprocal Ex- 
change, formerly of Autora and now of 
Chicago, which claims to be “the ori- 
ginator of strike loss indemnity.” 

eee 


Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, district ag. 
ent at Detroit of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected president 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. She 
has been president of the Detroit Busi- 
ness Women’s Club and of the Michigan 
Association of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. 

* * eo 

M. D. Looney, superintendent of the 
survey department of the Hartford Fire 
at its western department in Chicago, 
who also has had charge of its hail busi- 
ness and acreage investment work in 
the west, has been named as general 
adjuster to succeed John J. Purcell, 
who recently became western general 
agent for the Sterling of Indiana and 
the Federal of New York. Mr. Looney 
has been with the Hartford for many 
years and has had wide experience in 
local agency and field work before en- 
tering the western department Office. 

+ . * 


Miss E. Beesley, of London, is prob- 
ably the first woman to fly to France 
on business. She holds an important 
position with the Standard Insurance 
Company and a few days ago being in 
a desperate hurry to see a prospective 
client in Paris she went over in an 
Airco machine from Whaddon aero- 
drome. It was a four-seater, and she 
was the only Englishwoman, the other 
passengers, including a man, being 
Americans. It was a very rough pas- 
sage with more bumps above land than 
over sea. Indeed, the only quiet twen- 
ty minutes of the trip was in crossing 
the Channel. But such days are rare 
at this time of the year on the London 
to Paris Air Service, and in spite of the 
discomfort, Miss Beesley intends to re 
peat the experience, especially as by 
taking aeroplane instead of train and 
boat, she was able to transact her busi- 
ness and return to London the samé 
day. 

* ee 

A. G. Dent, head office general man- 
ager of the L. & L. & G., and well- 
known in this country, having visited 
here some months ago, will retire on 
January 1. Hugh Lewis will succeed 
him. 

*- * * 

Job Hedges, counsel for the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, met 
a cartoonist of the New York “Evening 
Post” a few days ago, and he drew 4 
composite picture of “Big Ban” John- 
son, the American League baseball mag- 
nate, Charles Francis Murphy, of Tal 
many Hall, and “Big Bill” Edwards, 
Collector, and labeled this work of art 
Job Hedges. At this writing Mr. Hed- 
ges has not decided to punish himself 
by switching from the “Evening Post 
to the “Journal” for his afternoon dash 
into literature, or to sue the “Post” for 
libel. 
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E. U. Richards Leaves 
Auto Conference 


TO ENTER PRINTING BUSINESS 


Won Reputation With Company Asso- 
ciations as Diplomat; Was Secre- 
tary of Eastern Union 





E. U. Richards, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference, has re- 
signed and will go with the Ohio Val'ey 
Publishing Company, of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., a large printing concern which 
has specialized in insurance printing 
and which for some years has pub- 
lished all the tariffs and rate manuals 
of the various Western bureaus. He 
will make his headquarters in Marietta, 


Ohio. 

The retirement from the insurance 
business of Mr. Richards will be a mat- 
ter of general regret, as he has made 
a splendid record as a bureau executive 
and scientific man, but he leaves the 
Conference at a time when matters are 
in most excellent shape and the Con- 
ference situation looks better than it 
has for years. The position of man- 
ager of the Conference is one calling 
for special diplomatic requirements, 
one of the extremely difficult positions 
in the insurance business. Mr. Rich- 
ards always kept his head, and was 
effective in wielding the olive branch. 

An Ohio man, Mr. Richards’ first ex- 
perience was with the Ohio Valley In- 
spection Bureau, with which he re- 
mained from 1906 to 1911, at which 
time he engaged with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in the en- 
gineering department. He went with 
the Continental’s engineering depart- 
ment for two or three years when he 
was made secretary of the Eastern Un- 
ion. In this position he was discretion 
itself and made many friends. He was 
made assistant manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters which po- 
sition he occupied for only a short time 
going from there to the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference, 





TO HAVE AIRPLANE BRANCH 

The Underwriters’ Adjusting Depart- 
ment, Chicago, will open an airplane 
branch. 





At last week’s meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Cloucester City, N. J., the fire 
committee reported need for a modern 
hook and ladder truck and additional 
fire hose, 





Gaubert & Irwin, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
resigned as district agent of the Pala- 
tine. 


Fire Insurance Department 





New Re-insurance 
Plans in Making 


—_—_ 


TO BE AMERICAN EXCLUSIVELY 


Clearing House Member Companies 
Said to Have Additional Lines 
to Distribute 





Practically none of the New York 
fire insurance executives who are in 


best position to know the plans of the 
proposed new re-insurance pool were 
in town this week. It is said unofficial- 
lv that the ceding companies, some 
eighteen or twenty in number, belong 
to the group now composing the Re- 
insurance Clearing House. Several of 
the large companies in the Re-insurance 
Bureau say they have not been ap- 
proached on the new project. 

According to reports the new pool 
would be composed entirely of Amer- 
ican companies. The purpose is to se- 
lect a new set of receiving companies 
which do not now participate in the 
Clearing House arrangement. In 1919 
the Clearing House companies turned 
over more than $12,000,000 of re-insur- 
ance business, to be re-distributed 
among their group. There is additional 
business which these companies would 
like to place in a new group. In the 
move for a new re-insurance arrange- 
ment company executives see addi 
tional evidence of a welcome change of 
attitude by the larger or medium sized 
American companies toward a smaller 
and larger class. 

Some History 

In this connection it is recalled that 
five or six years ago a Western branch 
office man pointed out that $27.000.000 
of premiums a year was going to for- 
eign re-insurance companies, It was 
a coincidence that at that time 27 
American companies went out of busi- 
ness. The point made was that this 
$27,000.000 of business, if apportioned 
among the smaller American companies 
would have gone a long way toward 
keeping them in the field. Since then 
the outlook for the sma'ler companies 
getting excess lines has been better. 

Few of the Clearing House companies 
have headquarters in New York City. 
They are widelv scattered throughot 
the country. The Glens Falls is spok- 
en of as being particularly active in 
the new proposal and the Niagara is 
also mentioned as being closely allied 
with the movement, as well as the 
Westchester and the Hanover. 

The work of organization is just be- 
ginning and it is said unofficially that 
the new group of companies, if select- 
ed, would simply serve as an outlet for 
business the Clearing House companies 
have to distribute in excess of that they 
wish to keep in their own pool. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 














UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 























THE AUTOMOBILE=—> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022.207.23 
$6,966,656.56. 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, | 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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hsurance (. 


OF NEWHAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 




















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance C« 
United British Ins. Co., L4d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Aircraft Association 
Elects Smith Manager 


WAS WITH ROYAL AIR FORCES 








Companies Joining Organization; Clas- 
sifying Pilots; Standardizing 
Equipment 





Lieutenant R. J. Smith, of New York, 
has been elected assistant secretary 
and manager of the National Aircraft 
Underwriters’ Association. Lieutenant 
Smith has had long and valuable ex- 
perience as a pilot in the Royal Air 
Forces. During the war he was shot 
down several times. Lately he has been 
commected with the United Aircraft En- 
gineering Corporation. 

The Association now has enrolled as 
active members all the companies in- 
suring any form of material damage to 
airplanes. Applications for associate 
membership are coming in rapidly and 
some of the most representative com- 
panies are among those already en- 
rolled. 

Representatives of the association, 
Underwriters Laboratories and manu- 
facturers of airplanes have held a meet- 
ing at which steps were taken toward 
establishing standards for seaworthi- 
ness and material to be used. This move 
is similar to that taken by the insur- 
ance carriers, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and manufacturers of automo- 
biles to establish standards, eliminate 
or reduce hazards and prevent accidents 
in the manufacture and use of automo- 
biles. 

What the aircraft association is doing 
will be found of value in framing legis- 
lation for the operation of aircraft. 
Much of such legislation will be neces- 
sary and as yet there is little. 

Members of the association have been 
bulletined on the subject of preparing 
all their statistics on a uniform basis. 
A form for this has been suggested and 


* Denis P. 


the plan is being whipped into shape. 

The companies are also engaged in 
the very important work of tabulating 
the information on hand regarding 
pilots. This is taken from the insur- 
ance application forms and is being 
made up on uniform lines. When com- 
pleted it will be of much value in classi- 
fying pilots and rating them for insur- 
ance. 

The association is also preparing 
data in relation to landing fields and fly- 
ing routes. 





PLACING MORE INSURANCE 


Wholesale Houses in Columbus Edu- 
cate Customers To Carry Ade- 
quate Protection 





Columbus, O., Aug. 11.—A recent de- 
velopment in Columbus business cir- 
cles illustrates forcibly the interest 
wholesale establishments are taking in 
fire prevention and correct conceptions 
of? fire insurance on the part of their 
retail customers; the opportunities this 
interest affords for co-operation on the 
part of insurance agents and the bene- 
fits to business, the insurance fratern- 
ity and the community of this co-opera- 
tion. 

As the result of a talk before the 
Ohio Dry Goods Association last spring, 
Carey, vice-president of 
the Green-Joyce Company, Columbus, 
wholesale dry goods merchants, sought 
the aid of F. C. McElrot & Company in 
the preparation of a circular letter to 
the trade on the necessity of expand- 
ing insurance to keep up with increas- 
ing va'ues and the benefits of the co- 
insurance clause. 

The company sent out 3,500 copies of 
the letter to its customers. It con- 
tained a concise definition of the co- 
insurance clause, with two examples of 
its operation worked out. One dealt 
with a case in which requirements of 
the policy were maintained, the as- 
sured had a partial loss and got all he 
thought he would get. In the other 
example, requirements were not met, 




















A Seasonable Suggestion 
TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


We believe in having things in season, but Tourist insurance 
with its broad coverage is something that you should 
recommend to your clients to carry by the year. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














TOTAL ASSETS ~ ~ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES’ - 
NET SURPLUS - ~ 


O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


* The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1920 


~ - $1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















and the assured, on his partial loss, 
found himself a loser by several thou- 
sund dollars through his neglect. 

The resu't has been a very general 
adoption of the 90 per cent co-insurance 
clause by customers of the company, 
and substantial increases of insurance 
by scores of them, in one instance 
amounting to $85,000. As consistent 
fire prevention work has accompanied 
the campaign, fire conditions, as well 
as insurance conditions, are much im- 
proved among customers of the com- 


pany, and there has been a material 
stabilization of credit in consequence. 





NOT WRITING THRESHERS 
The National Union, Pittsburgh, says 
it is untrue that it is planning to write 
threshing machines in the West. 





PREMIUM TABULATION CHANGED 

This year the Newark Underwriters’ 
Protective Association will not publish 
the usual six months premium figures. 
Only the totals will be available. 














The Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


F. H. CAUTY, Manager 
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COLUMBIA 


Or, Take Pleasure Cars— 


Which are no longer playthings, but necessities, 

rendering service to all mankind covering all the 
roads, crowding city streets, useful, indispensable, = 
costly—yet subject to disaster. The insurance of = 
them is a tremendously profitable public service— = 
and the Columbia and its associated company, the 
Union Marine, maintain a specialized automobile 
department at your service. 
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The Union Marine Insurance Co. 
Liverpool 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 


Automobile Department 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 
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Harrison Explains 
“Drive Away” Rates 


FEATURE OF ‘COLLISION LINE 








Problems Presented in Recovering 
Stolen Cars; Payment of Awards; 
Convictions 





John M. Harrison, manager of the 
Royal’s automobile department in At- 
lanta, talked to the Georgia local ag- 
ents at their annual convention, on the 
new merit rating system for fire, theft 
and collision rates and on automobile 
thefts. After telling about how the new 
fire and theft rates were arrived at Mr. 
Harrison took up collision lines, saying: 

“In respect to collision insurance, I 
would like to call your attention par- 
ticularly to the method of calculating 
the premium for the ‘drive away’ haz- 
ard, or for the collision risk to which 
the car is subject while being driven 
from factory to dealer. These ‘drive 
away’ rates appear somewhat high; but 
it must be borne in mind that when a 
dealer brings cars through the country 
he generally brings from ten to twenty 
at a time, and his small group of cars 
is more often part of a large convoy of 
cars leaving the factory the same day 
—all bound for the territory of a dis- 
tributor. In the vicinity of the auto- 


mobile factories a convoy of Buick cars 
is very likely to be on the road at the 
same time with a convoy of Overland 
cars, or a convoy of Cadillacs, and in 
most instances it is the case that the 
individual cars are being driven by men 
who are not familiar with the roads, 
and who may be making the ‘drive away’ 
trip as a matter of recreation, and who 
are naturally handling cars with which 
they are not thoroughly familiar. The 
danger of accidental collision between 
two cars of the same convoy or between 
two cars of different convoys is very 
pronounced, and it is quite impossible 
to accurately measure the ‘drive away’ 
hazard and obtain a pro rata part of 
the annual collision premium, although 
it is permissible, where the owner him- 
self goes to the factory and receives his 
car, for the collision insurance to be 
written thereon upon an annual basis. 
Reference to page 67 of the collision 
and property damage manual will show 
the minimum premium charges per car 
for ‘drive aways’ of less than 100 miles, 
for ‘drive aways’ of between 100 and 
200 miles, and for ‘drive aways’ of more 
than 200 miles, and it will be noted that 
the minimum premium for a ‘drive 
away’ of more than 200 miles is double 
the minimum premium for a ‘drive 
away’ of less than 100 miles.” 
Recovering Cars 

Mr. Harrison then referred to the 
automobile theft problem, pointing out 
that the difficulty is the public generally 
does not appreciate that stealing auto- 
mobiles is one of the greatest police 
problems of the day, and that the prac- 
tice will not be minimized or abolished 
until extreme penalties are meted out 
to the guilty parties. He continued: 

“It is practically impossible to trace 
any individual stolen car or to recover 
any particular stolen car as the result 
of a direct search for that particular 
car, unless there is some positive clue 
that can be followed up without delay. 
You gentlemen who are local agents 
can judge, when one of your assureds 
reports his car stolen, whether or not 
such a clue exists; and I wish to make 
public and grateful acknowledgment of 
the fact that many of our Georgia ag- 
ents have, by their prompt action after 
automobiles were stolen, assisted in ef- 
fecting recoveries in cases where our 
theft bureau could have rendered no 
immediate assistance. In the event 
there is no clue to the thieves or to the 
Probable route taken by the car, very 


little can be done beyond advertising 
the loss of the car in the best news- 
paper available; and where such action 
is taken we strongly recommend that 
no reward be advertised except for the 
arrest and conviction of the thieves. 
This is because it is unwise and against 
public policy to immediately offer a re- 
ward for a car which may be found 
abandoned in the suburbs of the city 
where it has been left at the end of a 
joy ride. The promiscuous payment of 
rewards will naturally have a tendency 
to increase automobile thefts, but if a 
reward is offered for the arrest and 
conviction of the thieves, and the car 
is found, with or without the thieves, 
then the parties interested are in a posi- 
tion to judge the case on its merits, and 
if a service has been rendered which 
entitles the finder of the car to consider- 
ation, a voluntary payment of some rea- 
sonable sum, based upon the circum- 
stances of the case, may be justified. 


Keeping After Culprits 


“If all reward payments are made 
through the theft bureau and are care- 
fully considered by the bureau before 
payment is made, it naturally follows 
that fewer unmerited rewards will be 
paid, and that the recipient of a reward 
from the bureau will naturally be dis- 
posed to communicate with the bureau 
the next time anything suspicious in 
the way of an automobile comes to his 
attention, and in this manner the co- 
operation of the police departments and 
peace officers with the bureau will be 
greatly improved. We have found that 
the best method of working toward the 
objects of the bureau is to keep right 
in behind the thieves and insist upon 
their being brought to justice without 
being allowed to make straw bonds, or 
to make restitution, in cases where ap- 
prehended, as a condition precedent to 
a stay of prosecution. 


Hard to Convict 


“Please bear in mind that it is not 
possible to convict every automobile 
thief. In the first place, the thief must 
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Tenants Triumph 
Over Difficulties 


LIFE AT 110 WILLIAM 





STREET 





Plenty of Adventures Going from Floor 
to Floor, But Business Continues 
Smoothly Enough 





The new Crum & Forster Building, at 
the corner of William and John streets, 
with its subway entrance through which 
pass thousands of people daily, presents 
a hustling, bustling New York 
characteristic of the resistless 
which has made this nation great. 


scene, 
energy 
Tri- 
umphing over strikes, high cost of build- 
delayed deliveries, and 
other tribulations, the building continued 


ing materials, 


to arise and some tenants moved in before 
it was completed. In fact, it has not yet 


be apprehended, and if he gives bond, 
he has the option of appearing at his 
trial or forfeiting his bond and becom- 
ing a fugitive from justice, and we can 
not prevent some of the accused parties 
from taking the second choice, It is 
a natural thing for the man in the 
Street to criticize the authorities for 
not prosecuting, but if the man in the 
Street would get in behind the authori- 
ties and use his influence to half the ex- 
tent that the friends of the accused per- 
sons use their influence, more trials, 
more convictions and more adequate 
sentences would be the result. 

“I will call your attention to a bill 
now pending before the Georgia Legis- 
lature and which has for its object the 
curtailment of the theft of automobiles. 
The main idea of the bill in question 
is to require an inspection by the 
sheriff of any second-hand car when the 
same is sold, and registration of the 
bill of sale required to be given at the 
time.” 





FAMOUS for FAIR DEALING! 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


The American Agent’s best Company is the one that 
deals most fairly with himself and his clients. 
As an American institution and a strong adherent of 
System, 
PHENIX builds itself always stronger by first giving 
its Agents a service that will strengthen them. 


the American Agency 


The good of the Agent is reflected in the growth of the 


Company. 





the 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 


| 
| 
| 
FIDELITY- 
| 
| 
HENRY EVANS, President | 


HOME OFFICE: 


80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street, 


me 
; ee 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 

Cc. E. Allan, 

Insurance Exchange Bidg., 
SAN FRANCISCO 





WESTERN DEPT.: 
Cc. BR. Street, Viee-Pres., | 
137 &. La Salle St., | 

CHICAGO \| 


Secretary 


been completed, but that has not pre- 
vented business being done as effectively 
as in a more peaceful and secluded struc- 
ture, The human interest side of the pic- 
ture, however, has rather forcibly struck 
Walter E, Schram, associate editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter—or maybe, a new 
straw hat he was wearing at the time of 
his last visit to the building, was knocked 
off by a passing elevator, fell to a pile of 
dust on the floor, and was stepped upon 
by the passing Subway throng. Anyway, 
he hastened to jot down his impressions 
of life at 110 William Street under pres- 
ent conditions, and this vivid sketch is 
presented herewith: 

If the children are restless at home 
have them brought down to 110 William 
Street and let them revel in the sand 
piles on the fifteenth floor, or make 
mortar pies on the thirteenth. 

The insurance men who have moved 
into this building in process are an opti- 
mistic bunch. In spite of one of the 
worst building mix-ups the Street has 
ever seen, they are all doing business 
and lots of it and are uncomplaining. 
Their friends are just as welcome as if 
the place were in perfect order. The 
London & Scottish and the New Zealand 


will be found there doing business as 
usual, 


The Question of Clothing 


A trip through the building gives one 
all the thrills of Mammoth Cave and 
Cave of the Winds—minus the water. 
A light colored suit is absolutely neces- 
sary. It tones with the loose fittings 
and absorbs less evidence of an expedi- 
tion into this wilderness of building ma- 
terial. 

The lift that flies by as one stands 
in the hall should not be mistaken for 
the express elevator. It’s che plumber’s 
special descending with a load of radi- 
ators. Its speed is like unto that of 
the famous bat that issued with vulgar ° 
haste from a place that is no summer 
resort. If this speed demon blows off 
your brown derby as it passes, be con- 
soled in the thought that work is pro- 
gressing and in time this notable addi- 
tion to the architecture of William 
Street shall become a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. 

Don’t try to sell anybody in the build- 
ing a dust explosion policy because they 
all have one. Don’t try to sell any use 
and occupancy insurance because it has 
now been proved beyond doubt that a 
thriving business can be carried on 
without a building. It is perfectly pos 
sible to do business even if one moves 
in before the building is erected. 

Leaf from the Chinese 

It used to be said of the Chinese that 
they build the roofs of their houses 
first and put the sides and floors in 
later. Are we witnessing one of the 
ancient lost arts being revived? 

Coming westward it would appear 
that the Germans inherited some such 
building idea as the Chinese had. For 
wasn’t it a German who wrote his 
friend: “Vee doo not now leef phare vee 
doo becawg vee moofed vrom phare vee 
are. Vee tak der breeks vrom der olt 
hows to bilt der noo hows unt leef der 
olt hows stand oop vile der noo hows 
gets finished.” 

A trip through the building is full of 
interest. The hallway is not the show- 
room of a monument works, neither is 
it the testing room of Underwriters 
Laboratories; it is a marble palace in 
embryo. 

Why visit Woodbridge or Haverstraw 
to study the clay deposits; they are all 
here. The mounds and furrows of ce 
ment on the marble stairs are not in- 
tended as replicas of famous golf 
courses, nor efforts in bas relief; they 
were left there to demonstrate that the 
cement is A 1 XXXX quality and will 
stick. 
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Makes Comparison of 
Insurance Systems 


FOSTER’S ANGLE ON MUTUALS 





Transaction Cannot Be Closed Until a 
Given Period After Policy 
Expires 





By M. G. FOSTER 





All insurance is inherently “mutual.” 
All insurance is based on the tneory of 


adjusting the premiums of all insureds 
to cover the aggregate of lcsses plus 
the cost of writing the business. In 
this the stock companies and the mu- 
tual companies are at one—except for 
the fact of the opportunity of the stock 
companies to secure wider experience 
extending over a longer period of time 
in establishing what the cost shall be. 
Beyond this point the theory employed 
by the mutuals differs radically from 
that of the stock companies. 

Under stock company system the 
company stands or falls by its judg- 
ment of rates and subsequent loss ex- 
perience, The stock company takes 
the risk of loss, Only to the company 
can the policy of the insured be a lia- 
bility. To the insured it is an asset 
pure and simple. He has bought so 
much insurance for so much money. 
Whether the Company gains or loses 
by the transaction and by other similar 
transactions is of no moment to him. 

Consider now the mutual system. The 
insured is always subject to assess- 
ments. If the company has not secured 
a proper rate or the aggregate of pre- 
mium income is insufficient to pay the 
losses, the insured must again pay in. 
He agrees with persons unknown to 
him to assume their losses and they 
likewise so agree with him. He thus 
becomes a partner in a business of 
which he has little or no knowledge 
and in the management of which he is 
negligib’e. His insurance transaction 
is not closed and cannot be closed until 
a given period, usually a year, after his 
policy has expired, Whether or not the 
dividend is paid is uncertain; that is 
contingent upon the facts already out- 
lined. One fact, however, is certain 
that from the moment of the issuance 
of his policy the insured is subject to 
further payment to satisfy a further lia- 
bility—a liability to which he himself 
has laid himself open. 





OHIO DOING FINE WORK 

The Ohio fie'd clubs have just closed 
their annual convention at Cedar Point, 
at which there were about 95 per cent 
of the membership present. This is 
one of the largest meetings the two 
clubs ever held. The speakers were H. 
H. Friedley, Indiana fire marshal; 
James F. Joseph, Chicago and T, A. 
Fleming, of the National Board. Speak- 
ing of the success of this meeting Mr. 
Fleming says the educational work the 
field men are doing to promote fire pre- 
vention and protection is particularly 
noteworthy. An extensive campaign 
is now on being assisted by many 
chambers of commerce. The field men 
have cleaned up the greater part of 
their inspection work for the entire 
year and now they will make a num- 
ber of town inspections. 





INSPECTING COTTON MILLS 

With the cotton season opening, a 
comprehensive campaign is under way 
in the Southern states to have a coun- 
try-wjde inspection made of all mills by 
September 15. The letters being re- 
ceived by T. A. Fleming, supervisor of 
conservation for the National Board, 
are of the most reassuring character 
that the work is being undertaken in a 
thorough manner. 





L. D. OWREY PROMOTED 
The Republic Fire has chosen L. D. 
Owrey superintendent of agencies. He 
has been special agent in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Maryland. 
A. A. Beckert will succeed Mr. Owrey 
in his old place, 























The Star Insurance Company of Americ: 
gains by the valuable experience of the “L. & 
L. & G.” and is now extending its agency 
force to complete the service offered by that 


company. 


The Company with the “‘L. & L. & G.’" Service. 
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Two Companies 
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Re-Insurance Losses 
Raise Queries 


DISCUSSED 





APPORTIONMENT 





Fireman’s Fund Man Asks What “Pro 
Rata” Means in Non-Concurrent 
Re-insurance 





H. S. Grannatt, Examiner of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, recently discussed the sub- 
ject of reinsurance before a gathering 
of California insurance men. He re- 
ferred to the apportionment of losses 
as the most complicated of all re-insur- 
= problems. Along that line he 
said: 

“The loss under a re-insurance cer- 
tificate is made payable ‘pro rata with 
the re-insured.’ But in the case of non- 
concurrent re-insurance, what is meant 
by ‘pro rata’? We have no Kinne rule 
which is applicable to the problem of 
apportionment between general and 
specific re-insurance. We have no pro- 
vision even for the simple contingency 
of the direct policy having been reduced 
prior to the loss and the re-insurance 
not adjusted. 

“Take a $10,000 policy with $5,000 
re-insured. The policy is reduced by 
endorsement prior to the loss to $5,000, 
still with $5,000 re-insurance in force, 
leaving the company carrying nothing 
net. A total loss occurs, and we face 
the question of how much the re-insur- 
ance should contribute. In the absence 
of a retainer’s clause, we might legally 
collect the entire amount of the loss. 
The re-insurance certificate is issued 
‘subject to the same endorsements, 
etc.” but we have no grounds for as- 
suming that this applies to reductions 
in amount, the contract being absolute- 
ly silent as to this point. If we should 
so assume, and apply a proportionate 
reduction of 50 per cent to the re-insur- 
ance, then $2,500 would be their con- 
tribution. Inserting the phrase ‘———— 
pro rata on the amount in force’ in our 
re-insurance clause, as some companies 
have done, does not help us, as it sim- 
ply begs the question of what is meant 
by pro rata. Applying this wording to 
the above example, we might very well 
assume that 5000/5000ths is the pro rata 
proportion payable on the amount in 
force. 

“As a matter of equity, however, if 
the endorsement had had a chance to 
go through, the entire $5,000 re-insur- 
ance would probably have been canceled 
‘to adjust line’; the direct-writing com- 
pany would have kept its former reten- 
tion, and paid all of the loss. Should 
a re-insurance company really be asked 
to pay any loss occurring during a per- 
iod for which it would not have re- 
ceived a premium? A _ provision that 
the company should retain its former 
net line and the re-insuring companies’ 
share proportionately in the excess 
would seem fair enough, although-there 
might be cases wherein the direct-writ- 
ing company would not wish to retain 
the same net under the new conditions. 
We have, however, no agreement be- 
tween companies governing the point 
which can be considered as a guide in 
all cases. 

A Typical Case 


“Heretofore we have been considering 
re-insurance as applying to one specific 
policy for a fixed proportion only. Be- 
fore we close let us consider one typ!- 
cal case of apportionment between spe- 
cific re-insurance and general] re-insur- 
ance, which covers the liability of the 
insuring company under any and al! 
policies or other coverages in a spe- 
cifically named location, in order that 
we may have some comprehension of 
the complications into which a transac- 
tion of this kind may lead. 

“Suppose we have a $10,000 policy on 
flour in a warehouse with $9,000 spe 
cifically re-insured; and a $5,000 policy 
on wheat in the same warehouse with- 
out specific re-insurance, and a $2,500 
policy on genera] re-insurance coverings 
on their liability as insurers under poli- 
cies or covering notes covering grain 
and/or merchandise in the warehouse, 
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as per the usual form; our net line be- 
ing $3,500. 

“Let us assume a loss of $8.000 on 
flour and a loss of $1,000 on wheat. 
How shall we apportion? The appor- 
tionment under the specific re-insur- 
ance is apparently fixed, so we will first 
call for the contribution of 9/10ths of 
$8,000 or $7,200 from our specific re- 
insurers. Then, as to the general re- 
insurance. Can we consider our aggre- 
gate loss of $9.000 and our insurance 
in force of $15,000 and let our general 
re-insurance contribute 2500/15000ths 
or 1/6th of $9,000 which is $1,500? 
Hardly; for this would make a total 
recovery of $8,700 under the re-insur- 
ance, leaving us only $300 net loss on 
a $3,500 net line, while collecting $1,500 
or five times as much from our general 
re-insurance po'icy of $2,500. 

“Suppose for the purpose of demon- 
stration, we abandon this plan and at- 
tempt our contribution on this basis: 

Total line $15,000. 

Net line $3,500 pays 35/150 of 


ey Oe ae ee eee $2,100 
Specific re-insurance $9,000 pays 
90/150 of $9,000 or........... 5,400 
General re-insurance $2,500 pays 
96/150 Of 99,000 OF ....0 cccsces 500 
PTE sc c0viwcewns wwe $9,000 


The Right to Alter 

“But what right have we to alter the 
contribution of the specific re-insurance 
which is fixed by its application to this 
one policy of 9000/10000 of any loss sus- 
tained thereunder? The insuring com- 
pany may have desired, for under- 
writing reasons, to reduce its net line 
on flour to $1,000, which it has done 
by specific re-insurance applying to this 
policy; and as the total loss sustained, 
on other property is only $1,000, it is 
obviously inequitable to ca'l upon the 
direct writing company for a contribu- 
tion of $2,100 to the loss, which is $100 
more than would have been sustained 
if the loss on flour had been total and 
there had been no general re-insurance. 
Further if the loss had all been on 
wheat, the specific reinsurer would not 
have contributed at all; so why should 
we reduce its contribution by reason of 
other lines to which it does not apply? 

Inequitable Distribution 

“Obviously this mode of apportion- 
ment is inequitable. We cannot alter 
the contribution of the specific re-insur- 
ance, As to the genera’ re-insurance, 
there is only one rule which will work 
in every case, although we are in no 
way bound to apply it; and that is 
based on the principle that general re- 
insurance is not required to apply to 
such portions of such policies as may 
be specifically re-insured. Applying 
this principle, we proceed as follows: 
Amount of insurance in force, less 

specific reinsurance .........$6,000 
Amount contributed by specific 

re-insurance 9/10 of $8,000 or.. 7,200 
Loss after deducting amount re- 

coverable under specific re-in- 


ee ree err eT eee 1,800 
Genera! re-insurance pays $2500/ 
S000the of $1,800 OF ......66 200 750 


Net line pays 3500/6000 of 1800 or 1,050 


Ne BOUE> occa vcncws. ssionneeeee 
“After I had worked out the above 
and was seeking for authority to sub- 
stantiate my claim to the equity of this 
mode of apportionment. I found it in 
the proposed Pacific Fire Reinsurance 
Agreement which was submitted by 
this Association to the companies sev- 
eral years ago, but failed of adoption. 
As given therein, the rule reads: 

If the claim against the re-insur- 
ing company shall be under a policy 
of general re-insurance, then the re- 
insuring company shall be liable for 
such proportion of the loss paid by 
the insuring company (after deduct- 
ing amounts recoverable under speci- 
fic re-insurance) as the amount of 
the re-insuring company’s policy 
sha!l, at the time of the fire bear to 
the aggregate insurance (after de- 
ducting specific re-insurance) under 
all the insuring company’s policies 
not expired nor canceled, whether 
liable for loss thereunder or not. If, 
however at the date of a fire the 
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amount of general re-insurance ex- 
ceeds the aggregate amount of insur- 
ance to which it applies, the re-insur- 
ing company shall be liable for such 
proportion of the insuring company’s 
loss as the amount of the reinsuring 
company’s policy bears to the entire 
amount of general re-insurance, 
whether valid or not, or by solvent 
or insolvent reinsurers. 

“It is indeed a credit to our business 
that in the absence of definite condi- 
tions in our contracts, in the absence 
of legal ruling, or in the majority of 
instances, due to the confidential na- 
ture of re-insurance dealings, even of 
precedent, that we have so very few 
serious disputes between companies as 
to reinsurance—the number of cases 
carried into the courts being practical- 
ly negligible. It may be that we have 
been fortunate enough to escape losses 
where doubtful conditions prevail: but 
it is more probably due to a well-de- 
fined inutual understanding of the prin- 
ciples and obligations involved in the 
re-insurance contract, and to a sincere 
desire on the part of company man- 
agers to apply them fairly and intelli- 
gently to the benefit of all parties con- 
cerned.” 





TEXAS DEPARTMENT 


Commercial Union Establishes Dallas 
Offices with Two Resident Secretaries 
and Two General Agents 


The Commercial Union, Palatine, 
Union and Hand-in-Hand have arranged 
for a Texas department, with offices in 
the Dallas County State Bank Building, 
and have appointed R. D. Coughanour 
and A. C. Broderick resident secretaries 
for all business except automobile, while 
for that coverage Arch Hotchkiss and 
William A. Frost have been appointed 
general agents. 


DECEIVED BY PRICES 

This story is told indicating the 
marked decrease in values of cloth- 
ing and dress goods. It seems that 
an adjuster was working on a clothing 
establishment loss. Several apparently 
expensive dresses were slightly dam- 
aged by an electric iron having set 
fire to a fabric. The adjuster, who had 
experienced some of the high prices of 
women’s apparel, thought he would be 
on the safe side if he paid $150 for the 
six damaged dresses. When he tried 
to sell the dresses he could get but $26 
for them. The man who had the cloth- 
ing plant was well pleased with the ad 
justment and before long he had an- 
other fire. On this occasion he tried to 
sell the adjuster his entire stock but 
of course the scheme didn’t work the 
second time. 


LIGHTED STOVE IN MOVING VAN 

Several hundred dollars’ worth of 
furniture and a large moving van were 
destroyed in a fire in Denver. With 
the furniture being moved was a stove 
containing some hot ashes which fell 
from the stove and ignited the truck. 
The fire department was called, but too 
late to save the property. 





CLARK N. HUNT SPECIAL 
Clark N. Hunt has been chosen 
special] agent for the Agricultural in 
Western Pennsylvania He has been 
with the Cleveland National and now 
will succeed K. William Schuchman, of 
Pittsburgh. 


H. D. RICKERT SPECIAL 
H. Donald Rickert has been appoint- 
ed special agent for the Allemannia in 
Keastern Pennsylvania 


WILL REPRESENT REPUBLIC 

W. G. Matz, special agent for the Re- 
public and the Western in New York 
State, will hereafter represent the Re- 
public only. 
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Parcel Post Insurance 





A Business Built on Nickels and Dimes 





No. 1 


This review of parcel post coverage was prepared for agents of the Aetna Life and is re- 
” 


published from “The Actna-Izer. 


A man in an average-sized town, en- 
tirely ignorant of the extent of the 
Woolworth organization, would hardly 
be impressed by one of the red-fronted 
“five and ten” stores. As compared 
with the local department store its op- 
erations might appear insignificant. 
But let the same man catch his first 
view of the Woolworth Tower in New 
York, a giant among giants, dominating 
the most wonderful skyline in the 
country, and he cannot fail to be in- 
stantly and deeply impre sed. Even 
to one who thinks of the Woolworth 
“five and ten” as a national organiza- 
tion, the vast proport’ons of the busi- 
ness built on nickels and dimes is an 
ever-new marvel. Yet the success of 
this undertaking, built on nickels and 
dimes, may be accounted for by the 
simple formula, “Find a universal need, 
then satisfy it.” 

A Neglected Line 

To a large number of Aetna agents 
and brokers, Parcel Post insurance is 
not impressive. It is one of the Aetna’s 
many lines which is not fully under- 
stood and which has been much 
neglected. The rapid growth of Parcel 
Post insurance and the broad extent of 
the yet undeveloped business field, how- 
ever, is hard'y less striking than the 
early chapters of Woolworth history. 
Like the Woolworth business, it is be- 
ing built on nickels and dimes. Its con- 
tinued growth will likewise be an ap- 
plication of the same success formula 
of satisfying a universal need. 

Growth of Parcel Post Since 1913 

There has been a universal need for 
Parcel Post insurance ever since the 
enactment of the postal regulations of 
the United States Government provid- 
ing for parcel post shipments. The act 
creating the parcel post went into effect 
Jan. i, 1913. The parcel post plan was 
instantly and warmly welcomed as evi- 
denced by the fact that 331,394,800 par- 
cels were mailed during that year. 
During 1919 the number of parcel post 
packages mailed was more than 2,750,- 
000000. These figures are taken from 
the report of A. S. Burleson, Postmas- 
ter General. 

Increased Facilities For Hand!ing Par- 
cel Post Mail 

With the restoration of business from 
a war to a peace basis the country is 
experiencing an era of unprecedented 
industrial development and prosperity 
—a condition which is reflected in the 
rapidly extending use made of parcel 
post facilities. Prior to 1913 nearly all 
mail in cities was delivered by foot 
carriers, who also made collections 
from street letter boxes, the weight 
limit on a single piece of mail of any 
class being at that time four pounds 
and the average weight of parcels be- 
ing less than six ounces. Through the 
institution of the parcel post the vol- 
ume of fourth class or parcel post mail 
is rapidly reaching the point where 
three billion parcels will be handled 
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annual'y. Moreover, the average 
weight of parcels now exceeds three 
pounds, with a maximum of seventy 
pounds. The delivery of parcel post 
mail has been expedited by the exten- 
sive use of motor vehicles in making 
collections and in relaying bundles of 
mail to foot carriers on their various 
routes, 
Frequent Inquiries 

In view of the tremendous volume of 
parcel post mail now handled, it is 
eusy to appreciate the hazard of loss, 
pilferage or damage as applying to 
these shipments. Concerns shipping 
regularly and in considerab!e volume 
realize that they must figure on such 
losses, Many such concerns know 
about Parcel Post insurance and use it. 
Frequent inquiries which reach us in- 
dicate, however, that many business 
houses are not familiar with this cover 
und are desirous of learning about it. 
I resent conditions, in short, are excep. 
tionally favorable to the writing of 
Parcel Post insurance in profitable vol- 
ume. 

Coverage 

The Aetna-Auto Parcel Post policy 
insures against loss or damage from 
any cause whatsoever (except as spe- 
cifically excluded), including breakage, 
on property in transit by parcel post, 
registered or unregistered mail, ad- 
dressed to any post office within the 
limits of the Continental United States, 
Dominion of Canada and both United 
States and Canadian Alaskas. 

The insurance covers from the time 
the property passes into the custody 
of the post office for transmission, un- 
til arrival at address of the consignee, 

What the Po‘icy Does Not Cover 

The policy does not cover accounts, 
bills, currency, deeds, evidences of 
debt, money, notes or securities, mer- 
chandise shipped on consignment, mem- 
orandum or approval unless shipped in 
fulfillment of an order or request, or 
consigned to parties to whom the as- 
sured has previously sold merchandise. 

Perishable articles such ag green 
fruits, butter, eggs, and other similar 
articles are covered against the risks 
of fire, theft. pilferage and non-arrival 
but not against the hazards of damage 
and/or depreciation. 

Limit of Liability 

The limit of liability for any one 
package is $100 by ordinary parcel post 
or $250 by Government insured parcel 
post. 

Certificate Form Policy 

The most popular form of Parcel 
Post insurance, and the one best adapt- 
ed to the needs of the majority of ship- 
pers, is the so-called certificate form, 
In connection with the policy contract 
are issued books of coupons, or certifi- 
cates, the assured paying for these cer- 
tificates at the rate of five cents each, 
these payments constituting the only 
premiums in connection with the pol- 
icy, which is a continuous form con- 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 





LIABILITIES 
I an $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 

IG Cpa cbs cs ea cena ceed sxessueodanindewes 13,440,443.33 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims................ 2,725,042.04 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 6,057,578.23 

“s ae | 


Fecmweeve 


Total Assets January 1, 1920................$24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 








SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 
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CAROLINA-VIRGINIA -Harry R. Bush , Greensboro, N. C. 
ST pica ...Dargan & Turner ,,.. ° -Atlanta, Ga. 
LA. &. MISSISSIPPI ............ ky SS ee New Orleans, La. 
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tract good until the certificates are 
used. The assured may buy these cer- 
tificates in books of 50, 100, 200, 500, 
and 1,000—premiums, $2.50 to $50. 


Simple in Operation 

Securing the desired insurance under 
this system is simplicity itself. The 
certificates, or coupons, are issued in 
check book form, five to a page. When 
the shipper wishes to insure a package 
he merely enters on the stub of one of 
these coupons the name and address of 
the consignee, valuation of the pack- 
age, date of mailing, description of con- 
tents and class by which shipped. Suf- 
ficient coupons to cover the insurabl* 
value of the shipment are then de- 
tached and enclosed in the parcel with 
the goods or may be attached to the 
invoice covering the shipment, thus 
serving as a voucher for the insurance 
where the insurance is charged to the 
consignee. 

Coupon Form Rates 

The charges under the coupon forms 
of policy are as follows: 

Unregistered Mail or Parcel Post 
Each package valued at $25 or less 5c 
Each package valued over $25 and 


not exceeding $50............+5 10¢ 
Each package valued over $50 and 7 
not exceeding $100...........+. 25e 


Registered Mail and/or Government 
Insured Parcel Post 

(Any package shipped by Govern- 
ment insured parcel post must, up to a 
valuation of $100, be insured with the 
Government for at least 50 per cent of 
its actual value; each package valued in 
excess of $100 shall be insured with 
the Government for not less than $50). 
Each package valued at $50 or less 5c 
Each package valued over $50 and 


not exceeding $150.........++.55 10¢ 
Fach package valued over $150 and 
not exceeding $250............. 25c 


Open Form Rates 


For the convenience of large ship- 
pers we have an open or reporting 
form of policy. Under this form of 
contract, the assured makes monthly 
reports of his shipments and pays for 
the insurance on these shipments at 
an agreed rate. A deposit premium of 
$100 is required and the minimum rate 
is 30c per $100. As a general rule this 
policy is adapted only to the use of 
shippers the value of whose annual par- 
cel post shipments would reach or ex- 
ceed $25,000. 

Rates Determined by Nature of Hazard 

The rate charged under the open 
form policy is entirely an underwriting 
proposition and has to be determined 
according to the class of merchandise 
and the moral hazard, The minimum 
rates apply to preferred classes of 
merchandise and to the best moral 
risks. Higher rates are charged for 
merchandise of a fragile nature or es- 
pecially susceptible to theft or piifer- 
age. Prior to the issuance of an open 
form po'icy the risk should be sub- 
mitted to the Home Office. 

Broad Protection for Small Outlay 

Refer again to the widely used cou- 
pon form and see what an attractive 
insurance proposition is the Aetna-izing 


of package mail. The smallest premium 
charge for the insuring of a single 
package is five cents. This trivial sum 
purchases five hundred times this 
amount of indemnity —protects against 
the loss, and loss of use, of $25 of 
working capital. Payment for one $25 
loss offsets the cost of insuring five 
hundred packages of equal value which 
reach their destinations safely, and 
every shipper realizes that it is a con- 
servative estimate to figure that one 
package out of every five hundred will 
fail to reach the consignee or wi ar- 
rive with part of the contents lost or 
damaged. 
Parcel Post Losses 


Some idea as to the number of losses 
which occur in connection with parcel 
post shipments may be had from the 
fact that the Government recently re- 
alized over $40,000 from an auction sale 
of undeliverable parcel post packages 

this representing merely the accumu- 
lations of a single year in New York 
City. 

Referring again to the report of the 
Postmaster General for the fiscal year 
ending June 3Q, 1919. we find that dur- 
ing that year there was a total of 653,- 
106 unclaimed parcel post packages of 
which 230,307 were final'y delivered, 
341,338 were “filed,” and 81,461 de- 
stroyed. 


Disadvantages of the Usual Method 


Under the ordinary plan, the assured, 
in establishing proof of loss, is required 
to secure from the consignee an affi- 
davit stating that the insured shipment 
failed to arrive, or arrived in damaged 
condition, as the case might be. On 
receiving such affidavit, properly filled 
out and sworn to by the consignee, the 
assured then completes it and forwards 
tu the insuring company. Under this 
System the assured frequently experi- 
ences annoying delays in getting the 
complete affidavit from the consignee, 
with consequent delay in being reim- 
bursed for his loss. 

(To be continued) 
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Duty Agents Owe 
to Their Clients 


MUST KEEP DOWN FIRE WASTE 








Opportunity to Strengthen Position 
and Hold Business By Giving 
Service 





Donald Eastman, who manages the 
engineering department of Spratlin, 
Harrington & Thomas, Atlanta, ad- 
dressed the Georgia local agents on fire 
prevention as a duty to one’s clients. 
These are the main points of Mr. East- 
man’s talk: 

“I sometimes doubt if the local ag- 
ents of this country are really doing 
their share in educating the public 
mind regarding our national ash heap. 
So many of them are content to ‘reap 
without sowing’ that fire prevention as 
duty to their clients is never given a 
passing thought. 

“In my opinion, this subject should 
always be the uppermost idea in the 
mind of the progressive local agent, and 
how he can improve the physical haz- 
ard of the various risks on his books. 
Your client, if he be of the right sort, 
would welcome any suggestions that 
tend to improve his property and place 
of business against fire, even if at times 
no reduction in rate is given for carry- 
ing out these suggestions. 

“The average risk today contains 
many hazards, some of them so simple 
that they could be eliminated at prac- 
tically no expense to the assured, and 
very little trouble to you; hazards that 
on the surface appear to be insignifi- 
cant, but which in reality bear the 
stamp of the monster Fire. 


Agent’s Opportunity 
“Now gentlemen, here is where the 
thoughtful insurance agent can start in 
and accomplish a wonderful good: by 
helping this type of business man to 
realize his solemn duty, to himself and 


to his fellowmen, that fire prevention 
and fire protection are a national asset, 
and that the lack of them is a national 
liability. 

“The fundamental principle underly- 
ing this work today is the education of 
the public mind, but I want to say right 
here that it is only by persistent work 
and driving all the time, will any true 
benefits result. 

“I remember during my connection 
with the Association, the inspectors at 
times met with considerable difficulty 
and opposition from the assured, in 
getting the correction of certain impor- 
tant deficiencies complied with, and it 
was only by hard work that we would 
finally convince them these suggestions 
were offered as much or more so, for 
their benefit as for the fire insurance 
companies. 

Can Acquire Knowledge 

“Now it may be that there are a num- 
ber of local agents who are ignorant of 
fire protection, but it is within the 
power of every local agent to acquire a 
fair working knowledge of fire preven- 
tion methods and fire protection engi- 
neering. Text books on these subjects 
are numerous, and the insurance jour- 
nals also have some very valuable ideas 
for the improvement of risks and the 
reduction of the fire hazards.” 

Mr. Eastman also brought in the 
point that local agents must complain 
less of inroads by the outside broker 
and be more willing to delve into the 
subject of fire prevention and protec- 
tion. They neust give their respective 
communities the benefit of the best 
knowledge obtainable if they would hold 
their business. 





A GOOD IDEA 

The Home of New York has mailed 
to all agents an interesting document 
showing the size of the popular and 
electoral votes for president since 1824. 
Pictures of Harding and Cox are shown 
and there are blank places for estimat- 
ing the electoral vote of 1920. 
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Head Office 
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ARE COMPANY AUTO ADJUSTMENTS THIS BAD? - aah 
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Equipment Comment 

“Many of the shops have set prices 
for doing certain work, one of them 
being $5 for putting on a fender. This 
certainly seems high. It is merely tak- 
ing old one off and putting new one on. 
It is not such a terrible time-consuming 
job and shouldn’t cost more than $3 at 
the maximum. 

“A broker will tell you that the av- 
erage driver in New York City will av- 
erage three claims a year, and the 
number of these claims which are tire 
thefts is surprising. 

“When the new automobile policy was 
drafted many suggested that’ the 
term ‘equipment’ be amplified and 
limited to ‘the equipment as furnished 
by the manufacturer of the list price; 
but it is a known fact that many 
companies and specials are using that 
as their incentive for business. An 
additional equipment clause was adopt- 
ed to cover all equipment not furnished 
wit the car by the manufacturer; yet, 
how few policies are written today by 
the agents with that clause included. 
The broker manages to have his pol- 
icies written to cover at least one tire, 
but the agent is handling his business 
his own way and generally informs the 

“assured it isn’t necessary; that he {is 
fully covered; and when the loss comes 
the special will pay some tire claims 
while the independent adjuster will 
deny liability and refer the matter to 
the company. With what result? Ifthe 
loss is the assured of a paying agent 
the loss is paid; if not, it isn’t. 

Overlooking Depreciation 

“It’s curious how much attention is 
paid to depreciation in fire losses and 
how little in automobile losses. A tire 
may have depreciated in value even if 
it has never run a mile. Old rubber, 
though never run on, isn’t as valusble 
as when it was purchased. Buy a tire, 
put it away for awhile, do not use it on 
the road. Take it back to the dealer 
and see what he offers you for it. If 
you get 60 per cent of the retail price 
you are lucky. 

“How many underwriters really ap- 
preciate the vast difference between 
cars? They may look more or less alike, 
but when you come to drive them for 
awhile there’s many an eye-opener for 
the owner, and later, for the insurance 
company. A nice looking smail car, now 
on the market, is a terror from an insur- 
ance standpoint. The arrangement of 
the parts is such that there are jots of 
fires. A certain sport car is sure to be 
insured for full collision. The moral 
conditions allied with the running of 
that car make it a poor underwriting 
risk. The 60 horse power sport car, 
fighting the speed ordinances with diffi- 
culty, isn’t a good underwriting bet. 
Hard losses to adjust; too. The whole 
car needs overhauling for a fender dam- 
age. The young man who owns it is al- 
ways wanting ‘something new’ instead 
of just the necessary repairs. 

Accessory Rates 

“Automobile business is here to stay; 
it should be stable, not flashy; and 
there will never be much money made 
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cities and on theft for accessories. 
Theft of accessories should not be writ- 
ten at same rate as car rate. Thieves 
help theniselves to Pierce-Arrow equip- 
ment, but rarely to the car itself. Per- 
sonally, I feel that the policy must be 
limited to the equipment as furnished 
by the manufacturer and thut a rate be 
promulgated for additional equipment 
applicable to all cars whether Fords or 
Packards with the condition that all 
tires must be locked on, with an allow- 
ance for effective locking device. Chain 
and padlock are better than many of the 
new fancy locks; yet, few use them. 
Penalize the man for lack of lock. 

“At least 75 per cent of all new cars 
are sold on time payments. [n view of 
that condition finance companies will 
not loan money on second-hand cars 
with the result that many cars will not 
change hands. Moral hazard simply has 
to be considered, Few will go without 
fire insurance, the cheapest. The next 
consideration is theft, and the man who 
wants to break his car will carry as 
high collision insurance as he can get.” 


OMAHA LIBERTY REPORTS 
The Omaha Liberty Fire has made 
this half year statement: Assets $571,- 
015; liabilities—Capital stock paid 
$200,000; re-insurance reserve (N. Y. 
Standard) $121,645; balance due re-in- 
surance accounts, $31,659; unpaid loss- 


es in process of adjustment $15,000; 
surplus over all liabilities $202,711; 


surplus to policyho'ders $402,711; in- 
crease in assets first six months of 1920 
$260,810. 





1919 ARGENTINA PREMIUMS 
The total premium income of insur- 
ance companies operating in Argentina 
in 1919 was 53,513939 pesos, this 
amount being distributed in the pro- 
portion of 33,831,731 pesos to native 
offices and 19,682,208 pesos to foreign 
companies. The total sum for which 
insurances were in existence was 6,- 
218 803,345 pesos in 1919, as compared 
with 5,423,353,732 pesos in 1918, the 
business being held about equally by 

the home and the foreign offices, 


A LONDON AD 

One of the British insvv onec* papers, 
this week, prints the following ad: 
“Wanted, Manager for United Kingdom 
for large and progressive fire insurance 
office. Young and active man _ with 
good connection preferred preparing, to 
develop business. Applications entiie- 
ly confidential.” 


PHILIPS BROOKLYN MANAGER 

William P. Philips has been chosen 
manager of the National Liberty’s 
Brooklyn office. He has been for a 
number of years with the Great Amer- 
ican, lately as special agent in charge 
of suburban territory. 





HINTS ON ARSON CASES 
The Wisconsin state fire marshal has 
issued a booklet containing hints for 
police officers, fire chiefs, local report- 
ing officers, and investigators in the in- 
vestigation of arson cases. 
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Personnel of New 
Auto Committees 


FEW MARINE MEN SELECTED 


Small Representation of Large West- 
ern Branch Offices on Governing 
Body Noted 


Now that the committees of the new 
National Automobile. Conference have 
been announced, a glance at the per- 
sonnel reveals considerable ot interest. 
On the governing committee there is 
notable absence of representation in 
those Western independent branch 
offices which were such an important 
factor in the controversies that pre- 
ceded the formation of the present or- 
ganization. Also, marine company 
home offices have but small representa- 
tion, Chubb & Son being the only 
strictly marine office on this committee. 
However, there are only three strictly 
marine companies in the Conference. 
Douglas F. Cox, another marine man, is 
on the grievance and the forms com- 
mittees. 

On the governing commuiitee Milton 
Dargan, of the Royal, Atlanta, stands 
out prominently as a leader in Southern 
automobile circles. John Marshall, Jr., 
of the Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco, 
is a former Chicago man. He represents 
a company doing a large automobile 
business, not only on the Pacific Coast 
but in the South and elsewhere. F. C. 
Buswell represents the Home, another 
large writer. Daniel N. Gage repre- 
sents the Aetna Casualty & Surety. He 
is a man well liked. The remaining 
member who will serve three years is 
William B. Burpee, of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire. He has not been active in 
the Conference and his company is not 
at present a large writer of automobile 
lines. 

Two Year Members 

In the two year class is F. W. Koeck- 

ert, of the Continental, 1 former Chi- 


ah? 


cago man now in New York. narles E. 
Sheldon, of the American, who was so 
active in opposing some of the Confer- 
ence regulations in the West, 1s not on 
the committee. The American is repre- 
sented by President C. W. Bailey. The 
selection of O. E. Lane to represent the 
Niagara, is considered a good choice. 
He has a large number of friends 
among the fire company executives and 
his company is one that should be on 
the committee. Hendon Chubb is held 
in high regard as a man upon whom one 
may depend. The remaining two year 
man is William R. Hedge, of the Boston, 
which is a Western Insurance Bureau 
company. 
One Year 

There are ten one year men on the 
governing committee, J. W. Cochran, 
Fire Association; R. M. Bissell, Hart- 
ford, who was the spokesmin in bring- 
ing about the reorganization of the 
Conference; C. F. Shallcross, North 
British & Mercantile; J. C. Corbett, 
Western manager of the Northern; F. 
R. Bigelow, St. Paul Fire & Marine, a 
company all will be glad to see repre- 
sented; Victor Roth, Security; N. S. 
Bartow, Queen; R. N. Hugis, Southern 
manager of the North America; Ralph 
B. Ives, of the Aetna’s Chicago branch, 
an able representative of T. E. Galla- 
gher’s office, which has taken issue of- 
ten with Mr. Sheldon. F. B. Kellam, of 
the Royal, San Francisco, completes 
the committee. He is a thoroughgoing 
student of the business. 


Other Committees 


The other committees are: 

Grievance: Whitney Palache, Commercial 
Union, New York; J. Purviance Bonsal, Mary 
land Motor Car, Baltimore; Frank Lock, Atlas. 
New York; Douglas F. Cox, Appleton & Cox, 
New York; F. W. Day, Royal, New York; Wil- 
liam Hare, Norwich Union, New York; Sheldon 


Catlin, North America, Philadelphia; C. D. 
Dunlop, Providence-Washington, Providence; 
George R. Branson, United States, New York. 
Co-operation: A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., London & 
Lancashire; Edward Milligan, Phcenix, Hart- 
ford; C. G. Smith, Great American, New York; 
M. Bissell, Hartford; H N Dickinson, 
Glens Falls; J. B. Levison, Fireman's Fund, 


San Francisco; S. Y. Tupper, Queen, Atlanta. 

Thefts: N. S. Bartow, Queen, New York; C. 
S. Timberlake, Hartford; F. J. Sauter New 
Hampshire, Chicago; R. F. Bennett, London & 
Lancashire, San Francisco; J. N Harrison, 
Royal, Atlanta. 


Forms: R. H, Colcock, Jr., L. & L. & G., New 
Orleans; A. T. Bailey, Boston, San Francisco; 
J. C. Harding, Springfield, Chicago; Wilfred 


Kurth, City of New York, New York; L. R. 
Bowden, Globe & Rutgers, New York; 3. F. 
Van Riper, Norwich Union, J. BR. McCormick, 
Scottish, Hartford; J. P. Hollerith, Continental, 
New York; R. E. Stronach, Aetna, Hartford; 
J. V. Fothergill, London & Lancashire, Hart 
ford; Douglas F. Cox, New York; C. A. Bicker- 
staff, Fireman's Fund, Atlanta; F. J. 
New Hampshire, Chicago; S. 
& Lancashire, San Francisco. 
_ Rating & Statistical: F. B. Kellam, Royal, 
San Francisco; . N. Hughs, North America, 
Atlanta; L. B. Crossmith, St. Paul; J. D. Vail, 
Hartford, Chicago; T. A. Kruse, Appleton & 
Cox, New York; Edmund Ely, Automobile, New 


B. Stoy, London 


York; George F. Kern, Phoenix, New York; 
C. M. Campbell, North America, Philadelphia; 
H. P. Whitman, Phoenix, Hartford; J. V. Foth- 
ergill, London & Lancashire, Hartford; C. S. 
Timberlake, Hartford; C. Pitcher, Royal, 
New York; S. Y. Tupper, Queen, Atlanta; C. C 


Wright, Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco; Ralph 
Rawlings, Boston, Lansing, Mich. 





MOST CARS RECOVERED 

There were 31,349 automobiles stolen 
in “index” cities of the United States 
in 1919, compared with 25,613 in the 
same cities in 1918, according to figures 
compiled from official police reports by 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. This is an increase 
ot 22.4 per cent. Of the 31,349 stolen 
iu 1919, 23,332 were recovered, 74.4 per 
cent. Of the 25,613 stolen in 1918, 20,- 
203 were recovered, 78.8 per cent. Cars 
stolen which were not recovered were 
valued at approximately $5,410,000 in 
1218 and at $8,658,360 in 1919. New 
York again led the cities in cars stol- 
en, with 5,527 in 1919, against 3,340 
in 1918, an increase of 35.5 per cent. 
St. Louis was the only large city where 
the number was less than in 1918. This 
is accounted for by a vigorous law en- 
forcement campaign against automobile 
thieves by the circuit attorney's office. 

Sentences up to twenty years have 
been given in St. Louis for the theft 
of an automobile. 


Sauter, 


Say Locals Inspired 
Oil Pool Query 


RESENTED BROKERAGE TACTICS 





How Binders Figure in Proposition; 
Will Take Two Months to Complete 
Investigation 


Companies which are members of the 
Oil Insurance Association, handling the 
bulk of the oil business in the south- 
western oil fields, credit local agents 
in Texas, who have been having. se- 
vere competition for some of the most 
desirable oil lines from Chicago, New 
York and Baltimore brokers, with hav- 
ing inspired the investigation of the 
oil pool by the Texas Fire Insurance 
Commission. 

In addition to the brokers’ competi- 
tion, the Texas men have complained 
of the delay to which they are sub- 
jected in the issuance of binders under 
present practices. When they wrote 
oil risks for their companies direct, they 
were able to issue binders granting im- 
mediate coverage. Now they say they 
are compelled to wait until the binders 
come from the association, which often 
means a loss of from twelve to forty- 
eight hours. 


The specific complaint made against 


the association before the Texas com- 
mission is that it has failed to file a 
copy of the form and an analysis of 


the rate for each accepted risk, as re- 
quired by the Texas law, although it 
has complied with the law in the pre- 
sentation of its initial schedules. Rep- 
resentatives of the commission who vis- 
ited Chicago to make investigation of 
the charges say it will take them two 
months to analyze and tabulate the ma- 
terial which they obtained and no com- 
ment will be made in regard to the 
case until that work is completed. 
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Train Service Planned 
for Southeastern Men 


DES MOINES’ DIXIE SPECIAL 


Need for Holding Sessions in Coliseum 
Grows as Attendance 
Increases 


While Secretary Bennett, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
was in Des Moines consulting with the 
loca! committee on arrangements for 
the annual convention in October, ela- 
borate plans were made to accommo- 
date Seuthern visitors with adequate 
train service. It was found that rail- 
roads service between Southeastern 
points and Des Moines is such that un- 
der ordinary schedules it would be diffi- 
cult for delegates to make good con- 
nections out of St. Louis. 

To rectify this condition it has been 
arranged that special cars be attached 
to regular limited trains from each 
state, arriving in St. Louis the morning 
of October 19. These cars will then be 
made up in St. Louis into a special 
train to run between St. Louis and Des 
Moines, arriving there in time for the 
get-together dinner which is the big 
opener of the convention. These ar- 
rangements cover the territory South 
of the Ohio River and East of the 
Mississippi. Lowery D. Finley, of Nor- 
folk, has promised a car load from Vir- 
ginia and Marshall J. E'lis and Edward 
Harrold have done the same in Georgia. 
The train to run out from St. Louis will 
be known as the Dixie Special. 

Des Moines men have been insistent 
that the sessions be held in the Coli- 
seum, while the headquarters are to be 
in Hotel Fort Des: Moines. The hotel 
is too small for the sessions, as it is 
now expected that 2,500 persons will 
attend. The Coliseum on the other 
hand is too large, but as there is no 
availab'e place of medium size, it is 
thought absolutely necessary that the 
Coliseum be used and arrangements 
are being made to that end, 


HERE’S A NEW IDEA 





Soldier Makes Horse Beneficiary of 
$10,000 Po'icy; Wanted It Pro- 
tected in Old Age 





Daily papers throughout the country 
are carrying this story, which offers a 
suggestion for agents: 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 26.—Kniplow, a 
12 year old sta'lion, was the beneficiary 
named in the $10,000 war insurance pol- 
icy carried by Harry K. Thurman, of 
Memphis, Tenn., and his aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Mitchell, of Buffalo, is comply- 
ing with the terms of the policy. Thur- 
man died in action Overseas, 

The facts in the case came out when 
Mrs. Mitchell sought to have Kniplow 
placed among the mounts of Troop 1, 
state guard, in the armory here. She 
said Thurman was much attached to 
the horse and having no near relatives 
who would suffer through his death, he 
decided to provide for the animal's care 
in case he did not return. The surplus 
above the cost of the horse’s keep goes 
to Mrs. Mitchell. 

Kniplow is suffering from a sprained 
tendon but is recovering and is expect- 
ed soon to become a part of Troop 1’s 
outfit where he is a great favorite. 

“The Standard” of Boston, is running 
a series of valuable articles on The 
Analytical System of rating fire insur- 
ance risks, 


“EXPLOSIVE DUSTS” FILM 


Popular Adaptation of Technical Mo 
tion Picture Made for Department 
of Agricu!ture 

Why dust is dangerous is show. con- 
clusively in a one-reel motion picture, 
“Explosive Dusts,” recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the United 
States Grain Corporation. The picture 
is a popular presentation of a subject 
that was covered more technically and 
at  greater- length in a previous two- 
reel subject. “Grain-Dust Explosions in 
Mills and Elevators,” which traveled all 
over the United States and into Canada 
and did yeoman service in he ping to 
s op the disasters that threatened 
America’s bread supply during the war. 

The o!d two reel picture is being re- 
tained for the use of workers in the 
Bureau of Chemistry, The new one- 
reeler is especially designed for show- 
ing in high schools and other scholastic 
institutions, as well as before grain 
and milling men, fire prevention and 
insurance associations, and others di- 
rectly interested in the subject. 

Requests for the loan of the film 
should be made through some field 
worker of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or they may be sent directly to 
the department, Arrangements also 
have been made enab'ing outside per- 
sons and institutions to buy prints of 
the film at the cost of manufacture, 





PUTNAM ON VACATION 
President H. H. Putnam, of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
is enjoying his vacation at his home at 
Harvard, Mass. He will resume active 
duties on August 16. 
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| Neonts: writing Fire, Pecunia Rent, 
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Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
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against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith-. 
| ful service and surprisingly good facil. 
ities are accorded as a matter of course; | 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company, by. every test that’ counts. 
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Some Changes in 
the Standard Policy 


SUSPENSION 





FACTORY CLAUSE 





Insurance During Day Continued, Al- 
though Night Operation Without 
Co. Consent Violates Clause 





In comparing the new and old stand- 
ard policies David Rumsey, fire insur- 
ance counsel, in a recent address said 
that one of the important changes is 
the elimination of the reference to the 
“United States standard” for kerosene 
oil. In discussing this he said: 

“Present-day conditions have ren- 
dered this unimportant and it is not 
feasible for the great number of policy- 
holders to test the grade of kerosene. 
Also, the prohibition against drawing 
kerosene and filling lamps except by 
daylight and at least ten feet from arti- 
ficial light, is omitted. That such care 
should be taken will be admitted, but 
to invaidate insurance for its omis- 
sion was too severe a penalty.” 

The suspension clause, which is ap- 
plicable to factories only is now as fol- 
lows: “Factories,—or (e) if the sub- 
ject of insurance be a manufacturing 
establishment while operated in whole 
or in part between the hours of ten 
P. M. and five A. M. or while it ceases 
to be operated beyond a period of ten 
days”; (Lines 52-55). The old form 
read: “or if the subject of insurance be 
a manufacturing establishment and it 
be operated in whole or in part at night 
later than ten o’clock, or if it cease to 
be operated for more than ten consecu- 
tive days’; (Lines 13 and i4). The 
words “at night” are omitted as un- 
necessary because the words “later 
than ten o'clock” are changed to read 
“between the hours of ten P. M. and 
five A. M.” 

It was appreciated that continuous 
operation of a factory day and night in- 
creases the physical hazard of the risk 
during the day as well as during the 
night, as the continuous uze nay result 
in overheating of bearings, etc. The 
new form, however, not only prevents a 
voidance of the entire policy but con- 
tinues the insurance in force during the 
day time even when the clause is being 
violated by night operation without 
consent of the Company. 

“This treatment was thought suffi- 
cient for the protection of the com- 
pany’s interests as the »enalty for vio- 
lation, while much less severe than in 
the old policy, should be sufiicient to 
induce the great number of factory 
owners to give the necessary notice and 
secure the necessary consent of the 
Company,” said Mr. Rumsey. 

In the last part of the sentence (line 
55) the only change of substance is the 
substitution of “while it ceases” for “if 
it cease.” 

The unoccupancy clause (f) 
56-58) is in the old language. 

By thé new policy the company is 
not, unless assumed by rider, liable for 
loss: “Explosion, Lightning,—(g) by 
explosion or lightning, unless fire en- 
sue, and, in that event, for loss or dam- 
age by fire only.” (Lines 59-61). The 
old form was as follows: “or (unless 


(Lines 
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fire ensues, and, in that event, for the 
damage by fire only) by explosion of 
any kind, or lightning; but liability for 
direct damage by lightning may be as- 
sumed by specific agreement hereon.” 
(Lines 34 and 35). By the old form 
liability was limited to the iire loss fol- 
lowing explosion or lightning. Direct 
loss by explosion could not be covered. 
Direct loss by lightning might be as- 
sumed by rider. 

By the new form fire loss following 
explosion or lightning is covered by 
the policy without the necessity for a 
rider. 

Both direct loss by explosion and by 
lightning may be covered provided the 
additional liability be assumed by rider. 


JAPANESE FIGURES 

According to statistics, Japanese in- 
surance companies, in which large Brit- 
ish interests are involved, are making 
steady progress. The total volume of 
insurances current at the end of Feb- 
ruary last is shown as follows: Life, 
2,934,000 policies for 2,192.000,000 yen; 
military (life), 509,000 policies for 124.- 
000,000 yen; accident policies, 16,000 
for 40,000.000 yen; fire, 3,114,000 poli- 
cies for 9,664 000,000 yen; marine, 201,- 
000 policies for 2,418 000,000 yen; land 
transport, 17,000 po'icies for 69,000,000 
yen; sundry, 49,000 policies for 49,- 
000,000 yen. 





OPENS INSURANCE OFFICE 

James H. Miller, Winfield S. Holland 
and Robert C. Miller, of Norristown, Pa. 
have formed a co-partnership in the 
conducting of a general real estate and 
insurance business under the firm name 
of Miller and Holland. The firm has 
opened a suite of rooms on the second 
floor of the old Rambo House at Swede 
and Penn streets, Norristown. 





T. L. KENNEDY ADVANCED 

The Queen has created the position 
of assistant secretary and appointed 
T, Livingston Kennedy to fill it. Mr. 
Kennedy has been auditor and chief 
accountant of the Queen since its or- 
ganization. He is an authority on 
state and federal taxation. Hugh 
Thompson, Mr. Kennedy’s first assist- 
ant, becomes chief accountant. 








CAMDEN GETS ENGINE 
A modern pumping engine will be 
added to the fire fighting equipment of 
Camden, N. J., to be stationed in the 
eastern section of the city, where large 
industries are located and are being en- 
larged in size and increased in number. 





KROUSE MADE DIRECTOR 

Clarence A. Krouse, prominent local 
agent of Philadelphia, has been elected 
a director of the Port of New York 
Insurance Company. This company 
now organizing will write fire and 
marine risks and expects to begin busi- 
ness in the near future. 





B. D. Prince has been appointed Phil- 
adelphia representative of the Rhode 
Island. 


SPANISH APPOINTMENT 


The Agencia Pitman, Deane y Vern- 
al have been appointed general agents 
for Spain for the Eagle, Star and Brit- 
ish Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Their offices are at Buenos Aires, 15, 
Bilbao. They are now general agents 
in Spain for marine insurance for the 
following companies: The Eagle, Star 
and British Dominions, the Motor Un- 
ion, the United British, the British 
Commonwealth, the International Mar- 
ine, and the Norske Alliance, of Chris- 
tiania. 

The Agencia is a daughter concern 
of Pitman and Deane, Limited, under- 
writers and brokers at Lloyd’s, and the 
insurance department is under the 
management of Mr. B. L. Stephens, who 
has been connected with the parent 
firm for over 20 years. 





An examination of the American Mer- 
chant Marine has been begun by the 
New York Department. 

















Established 1862 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
110 William St., New York, N. Y. 














Capital Stock ......... 
Net Surplus 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1920 

inaeeuee eee $1,250,000.00 
dace hihaiiebied $2,300,392.78 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,550,392.78 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 








Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 


age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Waterton 1B. 
E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 

N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


Windstorm, 


surance. 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 








FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 





General Fire Assurance Co. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


1807 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


London 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Carroll L. DeWitt 


123 William Street 
NEW YORK 


Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


P. A. Cosgrove 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


1838 


Paris 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Testers Set Fires 
in Cleaning Plant 


STEAM PARTIALLY SUCCESSFUL 
Carbon Tetra-Chloride Also Tried 
With Good Results; Much 
Learned By Experiments 











During the master dyers and clean- 
crs’ convention in At antic City Thomas 
P Endicott permitted several fires to 
be set in his cleaning establishment to 
test various methods of extinguishing 
fire. While this was going on in one 
portion of the plant, the usual proc- 
esses were being conducted in others. 
Mr. Endicott, of course, forfeited all 
right to co lect on his insurance poli- 
cles, but he took care to have the fire 
cepartment outside the door, 

The first test was to determine the 
efficiency of automatic closing covers 
tor washing machines. A machine of 
the usual type was charged with 30 
gallons of 90 per cent benzol. Connec- 
tions existed for the introduction of 
carbon tetra-chloride and Foamite, 

The metal link fused at 155 degrees, 
the test being conducted under ordi- 
nury conditions in the dry cleaning 
room, The link tripping the cover 
fused in 20 seconds and the fire was 
apparently extinguished simultaneous- 
ly with the closing of the cover, demon- 
strating its efficiency-for cleaning ma- 
chines and extractors. 

The next test was to determine the 
efficiency of carbon tetrachloride in 
cleaning machines, with the cover re- 
maining open. The chloride was ad- 
mitted by a remote control valve, 15 
seconds after the fire was lighted and 
11 seconds after its introduction the 
fire was out. 

Steam Tried Also 

Steam was then used as a test. For 
this purpose 8 one inch pipes, attached 
to the ceiling and running lengthwise 
in the room, were provided. The pipes 
were perforated, containing 216 44-inch 
openings. The boiler pressure was 
110 pounds. All doors and windows 
were closed. The carbon tetra-chlor- 
ide was stil! in the cleaning machine 
but had sunk to the bottom, the benzol, 
about 3 inches deep, floating on the 
top. Eight seconds after the fire was 
lighted steam was turned on. By close 
observation it was apparent that as 
clouds of steam came in contact with 
the flames, the latter subsided but were 
not extinguished. After a 2 minute in- 
terval, as the fire was still burning, and 
in order to prevent damage to the ma- 
chine, Foamite was introduced, which 
extinguished the fire almost instantly. 

In this test it was possible to observe 
the steam pressing down the flames 
from above until they reached a point 
near the floor. Then the steam lost 
its effect because the boiler pressure, 
or capacity, was not sufficient to com- 
plete the test. It was demonstrated 
that in a cleaning room such as that 
in which the tests were made, a large 
supply of steam is necessary to ex- 
tinguish a fire. 

It was also shown that floor ventila- 
tors may have to be arranged different- 
ly to obtain the best results. In this 
cleaning room there were openings in 
the wall at the floor line for the exit 
of vapors collecting near the floor, In 
this test it was shown that these ven- 
tilators supplied oxygen to the fire just 
at the time the steam-gave out. It has 
since been suggested that these ven- 
tilators should be carried up outside 
the, building like a chimney, creating 
a draught and keeping fresh air far- 
ther from the fire. 

Sprinkler Head Test 

The fourth test made was a demon- 
stration by the Foamite Company of 
the sprinkler head developed in con- 
junction with the Grinnell Company for 
use in connection with Foamite, This 


head is constructed with a perforated, 
inverted, umbrella shaped hood about 


4 inches in diameter, placed directly 
ubove it. For the tests four uprights 
were erected and covered with a plank 
roof, covering an area of about 25 sq. 
ft. and duplicating a section of a ceil- 
ing. Tanks were placed on the floor 
directly beneath the head, located 
about one foot below the ceiling. Com- 
pressed air was used as the expelling 
agent. The experiments would ap- 
pear to demonstrate that there is con- 
siderable merit in the head but the un- 
even distribution of the foam indicates 
that a new standard spacing of heads 
will probably have to be established. 

From the results of the tests it would 
seem that automatic c’osing covers on 
washing machines should be made 
mandatory for washing machines and 
extractors. 

The steam tests show that much is 
to be learned regarding proper size of 
pipes, pipe openings, volume of steam 
and proper pressure. Probably some 
standard could be developed specifying 
vo'ume of steam necessary for rooms 
of various sizes, 





NEW JERSEY’S STOCK CONTROL 





Goes To Interest Allied With . Eagle; 
Jacob R. Hall Now President 
of Company 





New Brunswick Fire interests have 
sold their stock and retired from the 
directorate of the Eagle Fire, of New- 
ark, thus changing the stock control 
and underwriting management of the 
New Jersey Fire from New Brunswick 
Fire interests to those of the Eagle. 

The reason given is that there was 
considerable opposition to removal of 
the New Jersey Fire from Newark to 
New Brunswick and the difficulty it 
was believed there would be in operat- 
ing the New Jersey Fire in connection 
with the New Brunswick, unless the 
two companies were located in the 
same place, The Eagle has for years 
owned considerab'e stock in the New 
Jersey, 

These Eagle stockholders did not, 
however, take part in the affairs of the 
New Jersey until recently, when the 
changes in underwriting management 
became too frequent to suit them, The 
New Brunsw:ck Fire representatives 
on the board of directors of the New 
Jersey resigned, and in their places 
men, representing Eagle Fire interests, 
were elected. Jacob R. Hall is now 
president of the New Jersey. 





G. & R. OHIO HEARING 

Columbus, O., Aug. 12.—License of 
the Globe & Rutgers to do business in 
Ohio, which was suspended by Former 
Superintendent of Insurance Tomlinson 
for two weeks from July 29, will be 
restored when the company “exercises 
due diligence in giving evidence of its 
intention to comply with the laws of 
Ohio.” This is the outcome of hearings 
held before the insurance superintend- 
ent with A. F. Hickey, assistant to Vice- 
President Lyman Candee, representing 
the company, and Mr. Tomlinson, rep- 
resenting the agents’ association 
(Great Lake properties.) No action 
was taken with respect to the status 
of Johnson & Higgins in the case. The 
license of their Chicago office was re- 
voked by Mr. Tomlinson July 16. Their 
New York Office is not licensed in Ohio. 

The Cleveland Local Agents’ Asso- 
ciation brought the situation to the at- 
tention of Former Superintendent Tom- 
linson, who revoked the Johnson & 
Higgins’ license and suspended that of 
the Globe & Rutgers, as outlined. Globe 
& Rutgers, under the agreement 
reached by Mr. Carew and Mr. Hickey, 
is to take up the binder at once, issue 
the necessary policies in full accord 
with the law, and especially in the re- 
quirement for countersignature of a 
resident local agent. When this is 
done, the license will be restored. 





GET LONDON & PROVINCIAL 

Darby, Hooper & McDaniel have been 
appointed metropolitan district agents 
of the London & Provincial. Thig office 
is growing stronger all the time, and 
has a splendid list of companies, 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,390 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 I 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


he Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


2.37 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 











Greater Capacity 


for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 
Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Immediate telegraphic 














Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 




















211th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: j 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 
Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1920 
NES. scccnordncstscepreceeneeee $2,297,350.46 
BRINE en tvacecvieccevcccerevan 1,517,850.59 
Surplus in United -States....... $ 779,499.87 
Total Losses Paid in United 


States from 1874 to 1919, 
PRUE nexicccenssnepencsced $26,935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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THREE AMERICAN QUEENS 


] 


U. S. Frigate 
“Constitution” 
Queen of America 


First “Queen” 


1812 


. oe 8 8 #35] ° ° ~ wee 
2 O@¢ © 28 8 6 8 6 6 6 66 Bie 
et eg ee" 





es ' 
Second “Queen” | a is American Clipper Ship 


1845 oa . 5 : “Queen of Clippers” 














Fire 
Automobile 
UEEN aon 
Use and Occupancy 
Third “Queen” Rent 
ims INSURANCE COMPANY Marine 
" Tourist 
OF AMERICA Sprinkler Leakage 
84 William St., N. Y. C. Wind Storm 
Established 1891 Explosion, Etc. 


Air and Sea Plane 


Statement, 1920 


Total Assets ... ee ey ae oe or .. .$15,871,765.03 
kdapeenes «=. .... errr rrr 
Net Surplus ...... eee rrr 
INS 5 dic ohdidihvebiainioin Eee re $2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus to Policyholders................$7,477,600.84 


HEAD OFFICE, 84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department, Chicago, IIl. Marine Insurance, 84 William Street, New York 
Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT | | 


a a a cr 





Trade Associations 
Favor Co-operation 





WORK WITH UNDERWRITERS 
Unity Required for Proper Action 
Against Stealing and Pilfering 
to Be Taken 





Several days ago at a meeting of un- 
derwriters and representatives of local 
foreign trade associations tne former 
submitted to the latter a general out- 
line of a workable plan io attack the 
prevalent wave of thieving and pilfering 
of goods in transit to or from foreign 
lands. At present the underwriters’ 
theft committee is awaiting the de- 
cisions of these commercial organiza- 
tions as to whether they will indorse 
the plans or whether they would first 
advise certain changes. Whatever the 
verdict may be at the next genera) 
meeting, the underwriters are fully pre- 
pared to agree to any scheme which 
seems to offer a change for the better. 
With the theft situation as it is today 
all parties are convinced that some 
changes are necessary for the financial 
welfare of all concerned, and the only 
question remaining open is the plan of 
action to be taken. The underwriters 
have their policy committee, whose duty 
ijt is to devise some clause or change in 
rates that shall protect them from the 
incessant flow of heavy and minor 
claims such as are received in every 
office in the marine insurance district. 

Among the various steps contemplat- 
ed in the suggestions now before the 
trade organizations are the following: 
The maintenance of a larze number of 
watchmen and detectives t» guard goods 
both on wharves and on vessels; 
bonding shipping clerks, truckmen and 
others, if possible; forcing ‘longshore- 
men’s unions to refuse to harbor men 
suspected of stealing; ind removing 
from the exterior of cases, barrels, 
crates, and all other packages any 
marks that describe the contents or 
value, 

The Merchants Association of New 
York and the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce are the two jiargest bodies 
representing the interests of foreign 
traders with which the underwriters are 
holding conferences, although they are 
not the only ones. Both express them- 
selves as particularly desirous of co- 
operating with the underwriters and 
willing to accede to any seneme offer- 
ing relief which does not in itself in- 
volve the expenditure of more money 
than could be saved from. thieving 
hands. They are considering the pro 
posals of the underwriters favorably, 
and with certain amendments, will ac- 
cept them. 

The greatest difficulty to be solved is 
how to arrest persons suspected of pil- 
fering. The public appears to be in- 
different, and neither the shipping men 
nor the insurance inspectors can follow 
up every instance of »tealing Any 
number of sailors or ‘longshoremen 
after making ’way with goods they have 
stolen, peddle them in various business 
offices at low prices, and the purchas- 
ers, or even nor.-purchasers, rarely ever 
take the trouble to investigate where 
the goods might have come from. The 
story is told of ‘one pilferer who was 
not so fortunate as most of them. He 
stole a case of revolvers on borrd ship 
and when the steamer ducked went 
ashore to dispose of them. However, 
in his travels he entered by chance the 
Office to which the revolvers were con- 
Signed, and the person to whom he 
showed his wares recognize] them as 
those which should have heen delivered 
there. Today he has ample time to 


think over his mistake, for the chances 


were greatly in his favor that he would r 4 
not have been caught had he solicited 
elsewhere. 

Oftentimes, according to a member 2) C 
of the Merchants Association, superin- 2, 
tendents and foremen of piers suspect 
‘longshoremen working there of thiev- Wy 
ing, but cannot discharge them for fear 4, 
of bringing on a strike of all the work 2 e eA 
men on that particular wharf. Thus be- oF. €S, 
tween constant labor troubles and seem “ny "» 
ing indifference from the public, ship- ory 


& 
pers cannot solve the theft risk as rn %og 
quickly as they would hope to. aig % 4 
DISCUSSES AMERICAN MARKET Cr ° “Ong 
“Sz 


Harold Hobday, of First National Re- &, a" 2 a 
Insurance, Tells How British Com- Vy, Oz, “a ~~ 








panies Are Affected “Ro t&,° 3 
a | e, G, % 

In discussing the business of the First ty Sx 4 ° 
National Reinsurance Co., Ltd., Harold 29 Om “Py, Crx. <n 
Hobday, writing in London a few days A, bry “p C,° Y 
ago, made this comment on the effect 5° o> 2, ° 
the paralysis in American business had “te “ta \8p, % ° 
on the British re-insurance companies: "”’ “te a4 a 

“With regard to the Company’s busi- “ pe Ve. 
ness, it is common knowledge that the ry © % 


marine insurance market during the 
last few months has had a rather bad 
time, and it is not to be expected that | 
this Company has fared any better than 
the old-established undertakings. Fur 
ther, there has to be taken into account 
the fact that American business is prac- 
tically non-existent owing to the new 
American conditions. With this busi- 
ness withdrawn from the British mar- 
ket there is going to be keener competi- 
tion in the near future. I am, however, 
hopeful that matters will improve for 
the English marine companies, other- 
wise I would be inclined to recommend 
that companies in the position of the a - —_——— ————_—__— 
First National, with their funds intact, 
might consider the desirability of re- 
insuring their liabilities, and giving the 


| 
shareholders back their money.” Northern Underwriting Agency | 
| 




















WRITING SECOND REPORT INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


GENERAL AGENT 
HUDSON INSURANCE COMPANY 





S. S. Huebner Preparing Marine Insur- 
ance Statement Dealing With 
Better State Legislation 
S. S. Huebner, insurance expert for 
the United States Shipping Board, is of New York 

writing another report on marine insuar- 


ance which he plans to have finished JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY 


sometime next month. Early this year of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Huebner compiled an exhaustive LIBERTY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


report on the conditions of the ma 
a of New York 


rine insurance business in this country 
which was used as the basis of the NORTH ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
Insurance teatures contained in 1e Fed- of New York 


aes tear tae te Wek ar aa NORWEGIAN ATLAS INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


to be used by the individual states a of Christiania 


a guide for proper and unrestrictive 56 BEAVER STREET 211 CALIFORNIA STREET 


marine insurance legislation, is also in 
: > lew Qe T pe Ice 
course of preparation and will be ready New York San Francisco 


within a short while. 














Cable Address: NORMARINE Telephone: BROAD 3265, 3266 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- & \TRANSPORT- INSURANCE CO.’S 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S. MAMAGER :—P. A, KIEVE GENERAL AGENTS :- TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


50 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 
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Syndicates Govern 
American Hull Rates 


STEAMERS 





TO AFFECT ALL 





Brokers and Underwriters Cannot 
Agree on Quotations Lower Than 
Those Fixed By Syndicates 





Moves to stabilize the marine market 
for American hulls are being taken by 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates through their Board of Managers. 
They plan not only to secure for do- 
mestic companies the coverage on ves- 
sels sold by the Government to private 
owners, but to attract more risks on 
privately built and owned steamers. 
Abusive rate-cutting, such as cost local 
underwriters their profits on hul's and 
discouraged them from seeking the 
business—-thus allowing unadmi'ted for- 
eign companies to take the offers will 
be eliminated to a great extent by the 
terms of the Syndicate agreements 
which prevent underwriters from quot- 
ing rates lower than those used by 
Syndicate “C.” 

Re-insurance rates for all companies 
subscribing to Syndicate “C” will be 
governed also by the syndicate sched- 
ules, and brokers attempting to cut 
rates directly or to grant rebates will 
meet strong opposition from svndicate 
members. The former may still cable 
their hull offerings abroad where lowcr 
rates are often obtainable with foreign 
companies which have not curtailed 
American business, but risks marketed 
in the local marine centers will be cov- 
ered only at standard rates and condi- 
tions. With the successful adoption of 
the syndicate schedules the markets 
for American hulls should be more 
sound and profitable than formerly 
when the A. H. U. A. tariffs were in 
force. The organization of the three 
syndicates promises to be the greatest 
step forward ever taken by American 
marine writing companies. 

The following notice, re'ative to the 
course to be followed in the future by 
the syndicates, was sent to all mem- 
bers after the August monthly meeting 
of the Board of Managers: 

“Your attention is called to the fact 
that the syndicates known as ‘A’. ‘B’ 
and ‘C’ have been completed and are 
now in full force and effect. 

“Your attention is drawn to Section 6 
of Syndicate ‘C’, which obligates you as 
regards all ocean steamers under the 
American flag, not to accept insurance 
at a lower rate of premlum or upon 
policy terms and conditions more fav- 
orable to the assured than the rates, 
terms and conditions offered by Syndi- 
cate ‘C’, and further provides that you 
shall not re-insure any part of or a’'l 
of such risk with any underwriter oth- 
er than the underwriter of Syndicate 
‘Cc’, unless and until you have offered 
said reinsurance on equal terms and 
policy conditions, as accepted by you, 
to the members of Syndicate ‘C’, 

“The managers are prepared to con- 
sider the rating of any fleet under the 
American flag upon the request of any 
member or upon the request of the 
broker of record or such other ap- 
proved broker as may be designated 
by the assured as his representative in 
obtaining rates from Syndicate ‘C’. 

“It is probable that the managers 
will adopt and advise you of rules and 
regulations under which quotations can 
be made to prevent the obtaining of 
rates except by authorized brokers, 
such rules being designed to prevent 
the obtaining of business by rebate or 
the*use of syndicate quotations to ex- 
ploit the market outside of syndicate 
members.” 

Permanent headquarters for the syn- 
aicates have been secured in the Kerr 
Steamship Building. The National 


Board of Marine Underwriters will, it 
is reported, occupy offices adjacent to 
those of the svndicates. ’ 

Several changes pnd advancements 
in the personnel of the Syndicate man- 
agement have been made within the 
last few days, 


Samuel Bird, Jr. of 


Talbot, Bird & Co., has become a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers, taking 
the place of William H. McGee, who is 
ex-officio, a member of that body by 
virtue of his position as head under- 
writer for Syndicate “B”’. W. B. Har- 
wood, formerly with Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes, has been appointed as assist- 
ant underwriter to Mr. McGee. Offi- 
cials elected to assist Benjamin Rush, 
chairman of the Board of Managers, 
are as follows: W. W. Parson, of the 
Atlantic Mutual, vice-chairman of the 
Board; Gomer H. Rees, of the Conti- 
nental, secretary and Charles S. Gard- 
ner, formerly secretary of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, treasurer. 


EXPORT DIFFICULTIES 





Long Delays Common When Shipping 
Goods to South American Ports 
and Inland Cities 


An interesting instance of the time 
consumed in transporting goods from 
the point of departure to the consignees 
is related by Gaston Williams & Wig- 
more in the “G. W. W. Bulletin.” Mar- 
ine underwriters fully apvreciate the 
difficulties of landing goods safely in 
foreign ports and adjust their rates and 
terms of coverage accordingly. The 
story at hand concerns the shipment 
of several automobiles from New York 
to Bogota, the time elapsed being 
eiehty-four days, 

“Upon arrival at Port Colombia, 2. 
400 miles from New York,” says the 
“G. W. W. Buetin.” “the cars are 
lirhtered from shiv to railroad. then bv 
rail 100 miles to Barranquilla, which 
requires six hours. Next by river boat 
to La Dorada, 10°70 miles, requiring 
eieht davs even under favorable con- 
ditions Because boats seldom con- 
rect with rail shipments delays of from 
five to ten dave shonu'd be anticipated. 
Thon arrival at Ta Dorada sti another 
delay of from ten to fifteen days is not 
unusual, 

“Krom La Dorada the shipment goes 
200 miles hv rai! to Be'tran, consuming 
enother full day: next by small river 
boat to Giradot In drv seasons the 
shipment often has to wait from two to 
three weeks for sufficient water. 

“Other days freavently even weeks, 
are wasted at Giradot waiting for ade- 
avate rail facilities to Wacatativa. 600 
miles over the movntains, requiring 
from twelve to fifteen hours. Then 
several more days are required for re- 
shinment by rail to Bogota, sixty miles 
distance 

“The following is a schedule of such 
a shinment. and ordinarily it is con- 
sidered a favorable one: 


Days 
Factorv to New York........ 5 
New York to Port Co'ombia.. 12 
To BATTARGWIA ....cccccecse 1 
Delav at Barranquilla ....... 15 
ee Ea TO nk.» avs or sceee 8 
Delav at La Dorada ........ 19 
i NE didi d eicccaewewiannme 1 
TIGIAY Gt BOTAN «.cccccsccs 15 
ip ee. ee eee err 2 
TROTRY Bt GHPRGOE . .. 60 cccccces 10 
Te PORERTIVR. cc cccccwesaye 1 
Nelav at Facatativa ......... 3 
WO COE 68.6 os arccce renee ees 1 
A ocacrereecwenebace ,. .84 Days 





Supporters of the Marine Insurance 
(lub are ever lookine hopefully for 
come convenient nlace downtown where 
the elnb can establish its headauarters 
for the coming season. The Waldorf 
Jost its charm with the advent of the 
great drought. 


Officials and employes of Frank B. 
Hall & Co. and the American Merchant 
Marine staged another outing last week 
on Cecil P. Stewart’s estate at Center 
Island, L. I. The first was held at Rye 

seach in June. 








After finishing a complete tour of the . 


United States in the interest of the 
Automobile, C. R. Ebert. marine man- 
azer of the New York office has turned 
his steps the other way and is now 
visiting the principal countries of Eu- 
rope. 
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Bargains in Fire Boats 
Offered By U.S. Navy 


PLAN OF PURCHASE EXPLAINED 








Submarine Chasers That Can Be Con- 
verted at Small Cost On 
Market 





Any city fire department having 
water front property to protect can now 
buy submarine chasers from the Navy 
at a bargain and convert them for use 
as fire boats. They cost from $5,000 to 
$16,000 each. 

These motor boats are described as 
staunch, seagoing, wooden-hull vessels, 
white-oak frames and 1%-inch and 2- 
inch yellow-pine planking; length, 110 
feet over all; extreme breadth, 15 feet 
4% inches; draft aft, 6 feet 3 inches; 
height, mast above L. W. L., 38 feet 
2 inches; sleeping quarters arranged 
for 26 to 28 persons. 

Each vessel is equipped with three 
Standard Marine gas engines, six cylin- 
ders each, reversible, bore 10 inches, 
stroke 11 inches, with compressed-air 
starter; weight each, 6.300 pounds; 220 
horsepower each at 460 revolutions per 
minute. Each vessel has three propel- 
lers, an auxiliary gasoline engine driv- 
ing a 4%4-kilowatt dynamo, one air 
compressor per engine, one power bilge 
pump, one handy billy pump. Fuel ca- 
pacity 2,400 gallons, in tanks of 600 
gallons each; cruising radius, 1,200 
miles; water capacity, 945 gallons, Full 
speed, 18 knots. 

Terms of Sale 

“The boats will be sold for cash or 
on the deferred-payment plan. 

“If bought for cash ‘the purchaser 
will save from $400 to $700 per boat. 

“If bought on the deferred-payment 
p’an, purchasers will be allowed three 
years within which to complete pay- 
ment. On such terms an initial pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the purchase 
price is required, balance to be paid in 
equal semi-annual installments over a 
three-year period, with interest at 5 
per cent. 

“Purchasers under the deferred pay- 
ment plan shal! furnish a surety bond 
guaranteeing payment of the balance 
ot the purchase price. The amount of 
the bond shall be 75 per cent of the 
contract price. Bonds shall be with 
corporate sureties acceptable as sure- 
ties on Federal bonds in accordance 
with the list published by the Treasury 
Department August 20, 1918. 

“Any boat in this cata'ogue may be 
reserved by initial payment of 5 per 
cent of the purchase price. Thirty days 
will be allowed to comptete full pay- 
ment on the cash-payment basis, or to 
complete the initial payment of 25 per 
cent if purchased under the deferred- 
pavment plan. 

“Where vessels have been withdrawn 
from sale and reserved for individual 
purchasers upon the deposit of 5 per 
cent of the purchase price, such de- 
posit will be forfeited in case of fail- 
vre of the purchaser to complete the 
sale in accordance with the terms here- 
in outlined. 

“Sale of boats on the deferred-pay- 
ment plan will be retricted to pur- 
chasers in the United States. All ves- 
sels purchased outside of the United 
States will be sold for cash only. For- 
eign purchasers will, however, be per- 
mitted to have boats reserved upon de- 
positing 5 per cent of the purchase 
price, 30 davs being allowed such for- 
eign purchasers to complete baiance of 
pavment. 

“All boats in this cata’ogue are of- 
fered subject to prior sale or to with- 
drawal from sale at any time without 
notice. Prices are also subject to 
change without notice.” 

Catalogues may be had from the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department. 212. Washington. 

How to Piace Order 

“Send 5 per cent of the prrchase 
Price either to the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Commandant of 
the Naval District in which the boat is 


located, or to the most convenient 
Board of Survey, Appraisal, and Sale. 

“State the number of the submarine 
chaser desired and _ location, also 
whether you wish to purchase on the 
cash or deferred-payment plan. 

“If a deposit is made with the Com- 
mandant or the Board of Survey, Ap- 
praisal, and Sale they will telegraph 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
that your offer has been received. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will 
inform the Commandant or the Board 
of Survey, Appraisal, and Sale whether 
or not the vessel you have selected has 
been sold or previously reserved. 

“If the submarine chaser that you 
desire has not already been sold or re- 
served, an acceptance will be given on 
your offer. 

“Within 30 days of the date of ac- 
ceptance of your offer pay the full pur- 
chase price or, if purchased under the 
deferred-payment plan, pay 25 per cent 
of the purchase price and submit sur- 
ety bond as stated under terms of sa'e. 
Also forward six signed notes, each for 
one-sixth of balance of the purchase 
price with interest at 5 per cent; notes 
to bear the date of purchase, first note 
maturing six months from that date, 
and the rest maturing in successive 
periods of six months each, last note 
maturing three years from date of pur- 
chase, 

“Upon receipt of this final payment, 
a bill of sale will be given you. After 
the bill of sale is mailed to you the 
vessel is yours and the Government is 
no longer responsible for its safety. 

“Should you desire, you can pay the 
full purchase price when making your 
offer instead of submitting the 5 per 
cent deposit. 

“All checks must be certified.” 





MORE LAKE TONNAGE WANTED 

Because of the freight car shortage 
and the resultant delay in the move- 
ment of wheat to Atlantic seaports, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to take steps to encourage addi- 
tional vessels engaging in the Great 
Lakes carrying trade, by readjusting 
rates to be more profitable for steam- 
ship owners. The demand for space on 
steamers far exceeds the supply, but 
the decline in Lake traffic in recent 
years has been due to the freight sched- 
ules which granted as cheap rates on 
cars as on steamers in normal times. 
Since the railroads, for the last two or 
three seasons, have been unable to 
transport the grain on time from the 
fields to the eastern markets, it is like- 
ly that the shipping companies on the 
Great Lakes will be granted favorable 
enough terms to warrant them replacing 
a large fleet of cargo steamers on this 
inland water route. 





GREAT LAKES STRANDINGS 

Several strandings on the Great 
Lakes of vessels carrying ore cargoes 
have led underwriters to wonder if 
these steamers are not overloaded, and 
they are taking steps to inspect such 
loudings more carefully. None of the 
strandings have resulted in heavy loss- 
es, the vessels having been able to get 
off without great difficulty and without 
seriously straining their bottoms. As 
the Great Lakes experience this season 
has been favorable so far for under- 
writers they want to assure its con- 
tinuing so by taking every precaution 
against avoidable losses. Overloading 
is a common violation of shipping regu- 
lations which the underwriters have 
continually to combat. 





WOODEN STEAMERS DISCARDED 

Wooden vessels are not meeting with 
any more favor with prospective pur- 
chasers than with the marine under- 
writers who remember their experience 
on this class of steamers during war 
period. More than fifty wooden steam- 
ers owned by the Shipping Board are 
going begging, and recently a Philadel- 
phia syndicate was organized to char- 
ter a number of wooden vessels on the 
Delaware river and convert them into 
floating warehouses. Even as such 
they are none too favorab‘e risks. 
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Are Local Companies 
Slow to Pay Losses? 


FOREIGNER 





SENDS COMPLAINT 





Underwriters, However, Refute Con- 
tention that Americans Are Less 
Prompt Than Others in Settling 





Criticism of the manner in which 
American marine companies settle loss 
claims is contained in a letter sent by 
G. H. Lyne. of the foreign sales depart- 
ment of the Belden Manufacturing 
Company. of Chicago, to the “Journal 
of Commerce.” The writer says that 
some of his company’s customers in 
Europe are demanding that the insur- 
ance on goods consigned to them be 


placed with other than American com- 
panies because the latter delay too long 
in makine settlements after claims hove 
been filed, whereas European insurance 
companies pay their losses promntlv 
vpon proof of loss. This indictment of 
the American marine markets is uwun- 
fair and obviovsly groundless. Indi- 
vidual companies mav display tenden- 
cies to prolong settlements but the 
same situation prevai's in every mar- 
ket, and is most assuredly not confined 
to one country. 

The majority of American marine 
companies have no branch offices in 
Europe but are represented there by 
underwriting agents and claim adjust- 
ers who perhaps handle the accounts 
of several companies. This situation 
in itself gives the foreign eompanies 
which have their entire office facilities 
near at hand a decided advantage in 
settling claims with Europeans. As- 
suming that the American adjusting ag- 
ents work with normal efficiency and 
speed the time consumed in _ corre- 
spondence with the home offices in the 
United States great’y exceeds that re- 
quired by the agents of foreign com- 
neting companies. And when some lo- 
cal companies through ignorance or 
error cause added delays the assured 
raturally becomes irritated. However 
there are aS many new and inexperi 
enced companies and brokers in En 
rope as in this country so that a lack 
of knowledge of the methods of quick 
adjustments jis not inherently Amer 
ican 

Were some r*adv critics of American 
marine companies to view the situation 
closer they might learn that this coun- 


try is justified in complaining of the 
slowness which not a few foreign in- 
surance companies display when asked 
to forward sums they owe on re-insur- 
ance accounts. During the last year 
more than one official of a local under. 
writing office has gone to Europe to 
collect in whole or in part re-insurance 
money due to his company which the 
re-insurers for some reason have fai'ed 
to remit. It would not be entirely im- 
probable that the Frenchman men- 
tioned in the following letter was 
forced to wait for his insurance from 
an American underwriting office’ be- 
cause the latter had first to secure pay- 
ments from several French re-insurance 
companies. 

The letter from the Chicago export- 
ing house, prompting the discussion, is 
reprinted as follows: 

Subject: 
surance 


1. We have received from a 


Delays in settlement of marine in 
losses by American comnanies, 


ustomer of ours 


in France, with whom we have been dealing 
for about five years, a letter requesting us not 
to insure their shipment in an American com 
pany, but to give them the particulars regard 
ing each shipment so they can place the insur 
ance themselves. The letter states they have 
been forced to this decision because American 
companies have not deserved their confidence; 
that every time they have had a claim with an 
American company they have had trouble in 
settling it, but that the French and English 
companies have never raised any trouble and 
all of their claims with them have been 
settled immediately upon presentation of cer 
tificates of loss to the Lloyd agent; that they 


can only deplore the fact that American com 
panies have not served them so satisfactorily 
2. We have no knowledge of the merits of the 
controversies which our customer has had with 
American insurance companies and our exper 
ience in settling losses ourselves nas not been 
very great. However, in connection with the 
few we have had to adjust our experience has 
been such as to lead us to attach considerable 
weight to our customer's remarks. The Ameri 
can companies have not seemed to be desirous 
of making a quick settlement and getting the 
matter out of the way, but have rather pur 
sued tactics which apparently are intended to 
delay settlement as long as possible. Instead 
of stating at the outset what papers will be 


generally 
that has 
so on As 
abroad to 


required to support the claim, they 
ask for paper, and when 
been received ask for another, and 

it is often necessary to correspond 
obtain, these papers you can readily appreciate 
that the delay entailed is very great We 
can readily understand that the companies may 
not do this for the express purpose of causing 
delay; it may be due to the carelessness of 
individuals in their organization. Nevertheless, 
the effect is bad and cannot fail to prejudice 
the companies in the eyes of forcign customers. 


some one 


MEETING NEXT YEAR 
The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation will hold its twenty-fifth annua! 
meeting June 7, 8 and 9, 1921; in San 
Francisco. This meeting is scheduled 
a month later than usual. It will be 
the silver jubilee of the association. 
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Using Co-Insurance 
On Burglary Lines 


NOT UNDERSTOOD BY AGENTS 


Solicitor Who Comprehends Meaning 
of Clause Will Win in Contest 
for Business 

In burglary insurance the co-insur- 
ance principle is rapidly becoming 
more prominent and is being extended 
to burglary lines on which it has not 
been used. The Continental Casualty, 
Chicago, offers these thoughts on the 
subject: 

“The combined experience of com- 
panies writing residence burglary, theft 
and larceny insurance, covering a per- 
iod of several years, shows that the 
heaviest losses have been on one thou- 
sand dollar policies, the heaviest part 
of these losses being applied to jewelry. 
Agents and brokers are largely to blame 
because of the practice of selling a 
policy In a popular denomination irre- 
spective of the prospect's actual needs 
or the actual amount at risk. The ten- 
dency is to underinsure, and the only 
apparent remedy from the Company’s 
standpoint is co-insurance, at least on 
policies for less than two thousand dol- 
lars. 

“Co-insurance, as applied to residence 
insurance, is not generally understood 
and agents are inclined to fight shy of 
it. As a result, many policyholders in 
moderate circumstances are paying for 
blanket coverage when a co-insurance 
eontract at a considerably lower pre- 
mium would protect them just as ef- 
fectively. In fact, in selling blanket 
insurance to this class you force them 
to carry that part of the load which 
should rightfully be borne by the peo- 
ple plentifully blessed with the luxuries 
that go to make up the property affected 
by the co-insurance clause. 

“The co-insurance clause in residence 
policies applies only to precious stones, 
articles of gold, sterling silver, watches, 
jewelry, oil paintings, oriental rugs and 
furs. It does not apply to clothing, 
shoes, linens, curtains, food and the 
thousand and one other things that 
make up the contents of the average 
household. 

Not Complicated 

“The operation of the co-insurance 
clause is not so complicated as It 
sounds, It simply means that the Com- 
pany will not insure a greater propor- 
tion of any loss on the articles affected 
by the clause than the amount of insur- 
ance bears to 80 per cent of the total 
value of such property. If the total 
insurance is less than 80 per cent of the 
full value of such property, the policy- 
holder carries his own proportion of 
the risk, hence the term co-insurance. 
For instance, in the case of a one thou- 
sand dollar policy where the total value 
of the property affected by the clause 
does not exceed the face of the policy, 
the policyholder, in the event of a loss, 
is fully covered and the clause does not 


Companies to Write 
Bank Fidelity Bond 


AGREEMENT 





THIRTY-SEVEN IN 


Form Shows Latest Developments As 
Arranged By Companies and 
Bankers 


Following is a list of companies au- 
thorized by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation to write its standard form 
fidelity schedule bonds: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford. 

American Bonding & Casualty, Sioux 
City. 

American Fidelity, Montpelier. 

American Guaranty, Columbus. 

American Indemnity, Galveston. 

American Surety, New York. 

Bankers Limited Mutual Casualty, 
Milwaukee, 

Dakota Trust Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Employers’ Liabi'ity Boston. 

Fidelity & Casualty, New York. 

Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore, 

Globe Indemnity. New York. 

Guarantee of North America, NY. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hart- 
ford. 

International Fidelity, Jersey City. 

Interstate Casualty. Birmingham. 

Inter-State Surety, Redfield, S. D. 

lowa Bonding & Casualty, Des Moines. 

Kansas Casualty & Surety, Wichitn. 

London & Lancashire Guarantee & 
Accident Co., of Canada, Montreal. 

London & Lancashire Indemnity, New 
York. 

Lion Bonding & Surety, Omaha. 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, 
Boston. 

National Surety, New York. 

New Amsterdam Casnalty, Baltimore. 

North Dakota Bankers Mutua' Cas- 
valty, Fargo, N. D. 

Northern Trust Fargo, N. D. 

Northwestern Trust, Grand Forks. 
N. D. 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee, New 
York. 

Republic Casualty Pittsburgh. 

Roy] Indemnity, New York. 

Union Indemnity, New Orleans. 

Union Safe Deposit & Trust, Port- 
land, Me. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Baltimore. 

Western Accident & Indemnity, Hel- 
ena, Mont. 


mean anything but a saving in premium. 

“Assuming, however, that the total 
value of the property so affected 
amounts to five thousand dollars and 
the assured carries a policy in the 
amount of only one thousand dollars, 
the liability of the Company is in pro- 
portion of one to four or $250. Four 
thousand dollars being 80 per cent of 
the total value at risk and the amount 
of insurance necessary under the clause, 
the policyholder becomes a co-insurer 
to the extent of three-fourths. The bal- 
ance of the insurance provided by the 
policy--$750-—would in this event applv 
to property not affected by the c’ause.” 
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Western Indemnity, Dallas, 
Form Used 

The companies have an agreement 
with the Bankers’ Association similar 
to that used in connection with the 
association’s blanket bank burglary 
policy, published in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week. The policy form is 
as follows: 

Company as Insurer, for and in 
consideration of a premium based upon an 
anneal rate Of ....ccccccscccccssccccceses cents per 
one hundred dollars of insurance, paid or to be 
paid, to it by the Employer, hereby binds it- 
e0lE 00 POY OO... ccccscccsccscsceces , as Employer, 
such pecuniary loss as the Employer shall sus- 
tain of money or other personal property (in- 
cluding that for which the Employer is_ re- 
sponsible) through the Fraud, Dishonesty, Forg- 
ery, Theft, Embezzlement, Wrongful Abstrac- 
tion, Misapplication Or Misappropriation Or 
Any Other Dishonest or Criminal Act Or Omis- 
sion of or by any of the Employes listed in the 
schedule forming part of this bond directly or 
In Connivance With Others while such employe 
Holds Any Position At Any Location in the 
service of the Employer, during the period 
commencing upon the date each employe is 
listed hereunder and continuing tn amounts 
scheduled until the termination of this insur- 
ance. 

Provided, 

1. The Employer shall have the right at all 
times while this bond is in force, without im 
pairing the continuity hereof, to add to said 
schedule names of other employes than those 
therein specified and the amounts of insurance 
for each respectively, and to increase or de- 
crease the amount of insurance of any employe, 
upon giving the Insurer written notice thereof. 
Such addition, or increase shall be made as of 
the date and he effective and binding on the 
Insurer on and after the date when the Em- 
ployer shall receive the Insurers’ written ac- 
ceptance of such notice, but such decrease shall 


become effective and binding upon the date 
such notice is given. Thereupon the Insurer's 
liability shall be increased or decreased accord- 
ingly and a pro rata adjustment of the pre- 
mium be made. 

2. In case of recovery of any loss, or portion 
thereof, from other than insurance, whether by 
Employer or Insurer, the Employer shall be en- 
titled thereto until fully reimbursed, the ex- 
cess, if any, to be paid to the Insurer, except 
that the Insurer shall be reimbursed from such 
recovery for actual expenses incurred in obtain- 
ing said recovery. 

3. Upon the discovery by the Employer of any 
loss insured hereunder, the Employer shall 
within ten days thereafter, deliver notice there 
of to the Insurer at its home office and within 
three months after such discovery the Employer 
shall file with the Insurer at its nome office, a 
written claim giving particulars of such loss. 
The Insurer shall have two months after claim 
has been presented in which to verify and pay 
same, during which time no legal proceedings 
shall be brought against the Insurer as to that 
claim nor at all as to that claim after the ex- 
piration of fifteen months from time of its pre- 
sentation. 

4. This insurance ag to any or all of the em- 
ployes named in said schedule shall only termi- 
nate by: 

a. The Employer giving writren notice to 
the insurer specifying the date of termination 
or the Insurer giving thirty days’ written no- 
tice of termination to the Employer In 
either case the Insurer shall refund the un 
earned premium to the Employer. 

b. As to any employe, by his retirement 
from the employ of the Employer or upon 
discovery of loss through that employe 
No preliminary application by the Employer 

for this bond is necessary. This contract in 
corporates the entire agreement between In- 
surer and Employer, and no statement of facts 
in any application or other outside writing 
which might be claimed to be the inducement 
for making this bord shall be allowed in any 


vay to affect its validity. 
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The Fléelty and Casualty Company of New Yor 


Metropolitan Offices—@9 and 92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1920 





Surplus over all liabilities 
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aiebliimenntenaha ant Coen nnine wen 75,086,450.62 


Losses paid to June 30, 1920..........-- 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


ideli Accident, Health, , : 

rs ces henaiben, Sethery, Automobile Liability, 
Miscellaneous Plate Glass, and All Other 
Bonds Boiler, Engine, and Fly-Wheel Liability Lines 


nsurance 


$22,122.676.73 
18,569 766 53 


2,000,000. 
1,552.990.2/ 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
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“Seryice. Security ond Satisfaction” 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 
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Hope Rumor Unfounded 
According to a newspaper, a number 
of “Rare Specimens Are on Their Way 
to Bronx and Philadelphia Zoos.” 
Strange! Haven't missed anybody yet, 
* * * 


Blow Can Sell Tickets 
Some accident insurance men never 
take seriously the sale of accident 


‘tickets. They imagine there’s nothing 


in it. Just to show what can be done, 
the record of O. C. Blow, Bowling Green, 
Ky., is worth observing. He represents 
the Standard. These are Mr. Blow’s 
sales for the past few years: In 1918, 
$490.35; 1919, over $1,400 and for the 
first few months in 1920, over $500, 60 
that he should easily show a total of 
over $2,000 for the year. Bowling Green 
has a population of over 10,000, 
+ s ” 
Not All Alike 

A company house organ says by way 
of encouragement to its fieldmen: 
“What is being done in Kentucky can 
be duplicated in many other states.” 
Possibly so. We haven't been in Ken- 
tucky in some time—more’s the pity— 
but the last time we crossed the Ohio 
we observed some things being done 
there that we know a number of per- 
sons in other states would like to do, 
but are prevented by the Kighteenth. 

a » * 


Dale & Co. to Fore 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, is the first 
Canadian office of the Continental Cas- 
ualty to appear in the Company’s honor 
roll. 

a s > 
Good Book for Agents 

Any agent wishing to know the real 
value of accident prevention work, 
should obtain a copy of “The Employer 
and Safety,” from the Travelers, Hart- 
ford. It is a neat little booklet that any 
employer should be glad to read, It 
shows how safety precautions really 
pay the employer in the long run. The 
book tells how to go about putting a 
safety-first campaign into effect in a 
plant or on any work. It is the Com- 
pany’s purpose to call attention to some 
of the ways in which accident-preven- 
tion activities are valuable to the em- 
ployer, aside from the strictly humanl- 
tarian results that are, or should be, 
the chief consideration. 

aa * . 
Succeeds With “Spotters” 

Daniel J. Sassaman, who writes a lot 
of business for the Continental Casualty 
in Reading, has a good method of build- 
ing business, being particularly success- 
ful in the rural and country districts 
where his knowledge of “Berks County 
Dutch” makes him a favorite among 
the country folk. Mr. Sassaman makes 
it his business to first gain the confi- 
dence of the country people and after 
he has done that he usually succeeds 
in getting a number of them to act as 
sub-agents or “Spotters,” then the ap- 
plications start rolling in. The business 
he writes is first class as is shown by 
the favorable claim experience on his 
debit. : 

* 2 @ 
Opportunity In Plenty 

A forcible demonstration of how the 
casualty business is growing may be 
had from the record of the “Twenty 
Club,” of the Fidelity & Deposit. In- 
creases in percentage of business for 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1920 
over the same months in 1919 are shown 
to be: Selbach Insurance Agency, Salt 
Lake City, 320.9; Oswald Cammann, 
Dayton, Ohio, 239.1; Newark Branch 





Office, H. B. Hodge, Megr., 226.5; Bird, 
Ford & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
211.2; A. N. Sloan & Son, Chattanooga, 
194.4. Of the remaining 15 leaders 7 
are above 100 per cent and none are 
below 73.9 per cent. This casualty line 
that a few years ago writers referred 
to fondly as the baby of the business, 
now has a tremendous wallop. 
+ + . 
Promises To Qualify 
Mary E. Johnson, of the Continental 
Casualty’s Newark, N. J. office, has 
pledged to qualify for pension bonus 
honors during the remainder of the 
year. When she made this promise she 
turned in eight applications, so it looks 
as if she means business. 
* *¢ «@ 
Omaha Office Led 
The Omaha oflice of the Bankers Acci- 
dent was the leader in commercial busi- 
ness in the first half of 1920, with $22,- 
146 written. The Company's total net 
preinium income during that period was 
$317,784, which is $59,429 over the same 
time last year. 
* * 
Positions Always Open 
Richard H. Thompson, vice-president, 
Maryland Casualty, offers this encour- 
agement to young men to engage in the 
insurance business as their life work: 
“It’s tempting I know just now to drift 
from one high pay job to another in a 
factory or plant that has a contract that 
permits of high wages -but the need of 
today in our business is for trained men, 
disciplined in mind and body who can 
as our business grows, be placed in posl- 
tions of responsibility with consequent 
good pay. Hardly a week passes but 
the officers have such positions open 
with the Home Office or in the Field 
but it is hard to find the man who mea- 
sures up to the position, whereas we 
ought to have a waiting list. I really 
believe the extent of our business 1s 
only limited by the number of men we 
can find to carry it along its well de- 
fined lines both at home and in the 
field.” 
eee 
Settling Down For Fall 
The accident and health solicitors 
will soon have to pass up the summer 
vacation arguments and prepare a Jine 
of talk that will do them through the 
fall and winter. The simpler it is the 
better. The less of affectation there is 
in it the better. The less it strives to 
picture calamities the prospect won't 
believe are coming to him, the better. 
Getting right down to conviction that 
the prospect has something valuable to 
insure in his time and his job, and that 
he cannot do without his pay check, 
is in the end the surest and most truth- 
ful, forceful way to present the proposi- 
tion. But it is capable of unlimited 
shades and degrees of treatment. 
oe fe 
Force of Example 
Influence of example should never be 
lost sight of by railroad solicitors, says 
a company man. “Railway solicitors 
know how much it helps to sell the big 
fellow first. In the office or factory 
the fact that the owner or the boss 
holds a policy in one’s company helps 
to sell the employe. Ag a general thing 
the employe holds the judgment of the 
owner or the boss in high regard and 
what seems good enough for the boss 
is good enough for the employe.” 
- - + 


Railroad Business Good 
Railroad business has been excep- 
tionally good with the casualty com- 
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panies and there appears a better field 
than ever in that line. The Standard 
Accident says: “In closing the first six 
months of the year we find the greatest 
volume of business ever recorded in 
the history of the railroad department,” 
*“* * 
Known as “Quarterly Man” 

The Continental Casually has what it 
calls a “quarterly man” who writes no 
disability business on which less than 
three months’ premiums are collected 
with the application. 

. * e 
Collecting 100 Per Cent 

It is an exceptionally good agent who 
collects 100 per cent, or more, on his 
debit each month. The Continental 
Casualty has one in Pittsburgh. His 
name is J. C. McFarland, It takes the 
Scotch to get the money (and some say 
to keep it too). For over two years Mr. 
MeFarland has shown over 100° per 
cent collections each month. 

*“ * « 
Sees Only Good Times 

EK. C. Budlong, of the Bankers Acci- 
dent, says to his field force: “Don’t 
worry about bull stories. Nothing is 
going to happen to the American peo- 
ple and the day after election every- 
thing said will be Jorgotten, but the 
fellow who goes around talking about 
this country retiring into the isolation 
it enjoyed before the World War is 
probably going to get an awful bump. 
There is plenty of money to be had for 
legitimate enterprises and unlimited op- 
portunity to write good insurance for 
cash. Some people cut loose from in 
surance at the first indication of tinan- 
cial stringency. It will pay you to take 
account of stock—get in your collec- 
tions promptly. Long credits are un- 
wise-—better sell policies of moderate 
size and get the money than large pol- 
icies on long extensions,” 

* * «© 
A Big Compensation Policy 

Johnston & Burnett, general agents 
of the Aetna Life in San Antonio, Tex., 
has written an unusually interesting 
compensation risk which they describe 
as follows: 

“We have just written in the Aetna, 
the largest compensation policy ever 
p'aced upon their books, we believe. 
We will admit that from some view 
points, it is not as large as other risks 
which the Aetna may have written. 
For instance the premium is not very 
large but it is, nevertheless, the larg- 
est risk we have ever heard of because 
it covers an area of five hundred thou- 


sund acres and includes a large portion 
of Uvalde, Kinney, Brewster, Pecos and 
Jeff Davis counties, 

“Connecticut contains a little over 
three million acres and Texas contains 
one hundred and seventy million, so 
that the risk is really not so large by 
comparison here as it would be in New 
England. We do not know how many 
thousand cattle range on this half 
million acres but we do know that fif- 
teen men do all the work with the aid 
ot it few flivvers and some good cow 
ponies, 

“The name of the assured is Mr, Al- 
fred 8S. Gage, who came to Texas from 
New Kngland many years ago. In ad- 
dition to being a cattle baron, he ig a 
first class golf player and occasionally 
plays stud poker with Captain Bill 
Titus of ‘Red Book’ fame, who is, as 
you probably know, a well known San 
Antonio banker.” 

* ee 
Federation’s Standing Committee on 
Compensation 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, acting upon a suggestion § re- 
ceived from the Pennsylvania Rating 
and Inspection Bureau, has decided to 
establish a standing Compensation Con 
ference Committee to confer with the 
Bureau from time to time and wit 
Deputy Commissioner Downey. The 
directors of the Federation have had 
this matter before them from time to 
time and after canvassing the situa- 
tion decided it wou'd be most desirable 
to appoint such a committee, A, H, 
Reeve, Manager of the Travelers at 
Philadelphia, was selected as chairman, 
The committee will have two other 
members from Philadelphia, two from 
Pittsburgh. one from the north-eastern 
part of the State and one from the cen- 
tral part of the State. John W. Dona 
hue, nanager of the Maryland Casualty 
and W. W. Finn, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers Association 
Casualty, will be the members of the 
committee from Philadelphia, Jere H. 
Barr, of Reading, general agent for the 
Aetna companies, and William L. 
Nicholson, of Altoona, have been 
named as members. The selection of 
the members from Pittsburgh is still 
under consideration, 


ACCIDENT REGISTER READY 

The Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance has been issued by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. It shows 
the condition and business of Amer- 
ican stock and mutual accident and 
health insurance companies as of De- 
cember 31, 1919. 
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Making Politics Pay 
Theme for Solicitors 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT’S PLANS 
Conditions During Coming Fall May 
Be Turned to Good Account 
By Agents 








From now on politics will be more in 
the air, among insurance men as well 
as others. On making politics pay the 
Fidelity & Deposit offers these sugges- 
tions: 

Every representative of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company is at this time 
acutely concerned with politics. If he 
isn't, he ought to be. For a study of 
the game as played in his own locality 
will net him definite returns in hard, 
round dollars. 

Twenty-five states will elect state 
officials this fall. Thirty will elect 
county officials. It is a “big year” 
politically, from the point of view of 
the surety agent. Hundreds of candi- 
dates are potential prospects for public 
official bonds. 

Perhaps many Fidelity & Deposit 
Company men have failed to appreciate 
fully the fertility of this field, its ease 
of cultivation, and the value of the har- 
vest. The law requires most classes of 
public officials to give bond. They have 
no choice. Generally the bond stands 
throughout the term of office, and pre- 
miums may be collected by the painless 
method of sending a bill. 

Frequently an official is re-elected, 
and becomes a steady customer over a 
long period. Except for competition, 
the only obstacle in the way of obtain- 
ing this profitable business is the disin- 
clination of officials to pay for a cor- 
porate bond when they can obtain per- 
sonal surety for nothing. That’s where 
the work comes in. 

Time for Attack Is Now 


While granting that public official 


business is desirable, the agent may 
nevertheless see no connection between 
it and a live interest in politics. Prob- 
ably most members of the field service 
have noted for future reference that 
this is a big election year, and their 
mental follow-up system will act on this 
thought about November 1. That will 
be too late for really effective attack. 

When a man ig elected to office he 
becomes a figure. He assumes an im- 
portance in his own eyes that may 
make him hard to get at and talk to. 
He is besieged by Tom, Dick and 
Harry gunning for this and that, Be- 
fore he has caught up on the sleep he 
lost election night, he will have a dozen 
surety agents dogging his steps. 

The candidate, on the other hand, 
is affable and approachable, ready to 
talk and to listen; he must be cordial 
to everybody, and the agent has a per- 
fectly good vote—or several. 


Those Personal Sureties 


There is opportunity also, while the 
candidate is still a candidate, to find 
out who are his influential friends. 
Among these friends, especially the 
bankers and bank directors, are the 
men who may be asked by the official 
to put up a personal bond. If the dan- 
gers of perso.'al suretyship are pointed 
out tactfully to these men long enough 
beforehand, they may decline to haz- 
ard their property by granting a favor, 
the development of corporate surety- 
ship has made wholly unnecessary. 

Hence the statement that F. & D. 
representatives should take an _ im- 
mediate and deep interest in politics. 
Now is the time to learn about can- 
didates, backers and chances. In most 
states the primaries are held late in 
August, or early in September. In- 
formation garnered and stored now; 
acquaintances gained in the next few 
weeks; plans laid to keep pace daily 
with political moves—all these things 
are bound to give the surety agent a 
tremendous lead when he starts his 
big. drive. 
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Title Guarantee Policies Issued on All Makes of Automobiles 
THE MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT COMPANY wishes 
to correspond with General Agents throughout the 
country who will act as General Agent for this Com- 
pany for the entire State in which they are located. 
The proposition is a very remunerative one for the 
General Agent and those in a position to handle same 
are invited to correspond with us. 
MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT COMPANY, INC. 


WALTER B. RENTON, PRESIDENT 
198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








LARGE PREMIUM GAIN 

The Home Life & Accident, Little 
Rock, makes the following report for 
the half year: Insurance in force Jan. 
1, 1920, $8,765,315; in force July 1, over 
$12,300,000. During the first six months 
of the year first-year lapses from 15 
to 20 per cent less than for correspond- 
ing months in 1919, 


FOUR BRANCHES OPENED 
The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has opened new branches in Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, Kansas City and Hel- 
ena, 





DEPARTMENT EXAMINING 
The New York Department is making 
an examination of the Burglary Under- 
writers’ Association. 
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Cash in Bank... 
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Home Office: Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 
THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


‘ASSETS 


$ 86,083 25 
1,400 00 


Premiums in course of Collection... 119,341 51 
Other Assets .. 


512 00 


$207,336 76 


In addition to the surplus appearing above, the Company has in its 


June 30th, 1920 _ 


nevertheless, amounting to $24,645.00, including; furniture, fixtures, sal- 


. . . ‘ ! 
possession, assets not admitted for Department Statements, but valuable | 

. . . . . . . a . 
vage of automobiles and a fair estimation of subrogations, which increases | 


National iabiie Mutual Casualty Company 





Unearned Premium 


Rata 


Liability Loss Reserve.............. 


Other Reserves and Liabilities. 
Estimated Contingent Claims. . 
Surplus 


oeeee eee 


the surplus figures of $38,157.07 to $62,802.07. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION. .........scesece0. $171,032 00 


REAL MONEY SAVED AGAIN 


MINIMUM RATES 


Regular Brokerage paid 











Reserve Pro 
Cosas eeenedmeneeetes cansene oe 


Thousands of Automobile Owners participated in these saved dollars and thousands of others will continue | 

to save similar dollars by protecting themselves with a policy of the NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL ii 
CASUALTY COMPANY, thereby receiving the advantages of an advanced dividend equivalent of about 25% i 

which this Company saves the highest class of automobile owners by way of our initial reduction in rates ap- | 
proximating 25% under the gencral prevailing rates of Stock Companies. i 

, ly promises to be fulfilled. Our initial savings are actual, and put the money in your pocket at once. And not 
only this, but those same thousands of Automobile Owners have and will experience an insurance service which | 

is second to no other Company. NO GOOD INSURANCE CAN BE HAD AT A LOWER COST, NO BETTER | 
INSURANCE CAN BE HAD AT ANY COST than that insurance represented by the policy of the NATIONAL i 
AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY. ' 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


Dividends to be declared are mere- 


MAXIMUM SERVICE I 


A Company run for the benefit of the assured with a square deal to the broker at all times— 


H. W. Hedenberg, President Jean V. Lutz, Secy. and General Manager W. R. Pearce, Treasurer 





33,150 00 
. 26,884 69 | 
7,028 00 | 
38,157 07 | 


$207,336 76 
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The rich rewards to 

Campaign be had from systemat- 
Brought ically cultivating au- 
Large Increase tomobile business are 
well exemplified by 

the experience of the Aetna general 
agents at Little Rock, Arkansas—Gor- 
don H. Campbell & Co. Perry I. Al'en, 
manager of the automobile department 
at this agency, has furnished the fcl- 
lowing interesting review of their 1919 
campaign which resulted in increasing 
their automobile business 50 per cent. 


“When the new automobile liability 
and property damage rates became ef- 
fective early in 1919 we saw our oppor- 
tunity to increase our premium income 
in this class of business from a sourea 
heretofore closed to us. The old rates, 
based upon horsepower, were prac- 
tically prohibitive to owners of cheap 
cars residing in country districts. 

“The new country-wide premium 
rates, however, based upon list price, 
brought the cost of liability and pro;- 
erty damage within the reach of this 
c'ass of buyers. Our first move then, 
was to acquaint our prospects wi'h 
these new low rates, and to show them 
that they could not afford to carry their 
own risk. 

“A campaign for new Automeanile 
business was launched by this office on 
April 1, 1919. A follow-up mail cam- 
paign was mapped out for a carefully 
prepared list of car-owners. Our first 
piece of literature was the folder fur- 
nished us by the home office, entitled 
‘The Least Expensive Automobile to 
Own.’ In about three days we followed 
this with a personal letter in which we 
stressed the new low automobile rates 
and enclosed a reply postal card for 
those who wanted more information. 
The number of replies was most grati- 
fying to us. We made a point of call- 
ing on the entire list circularized as it 
was realized that some of the best pros 
pects might be found among those who 
did not return inquiry cards. 

“The amount expended on this cam- 
paign was more than offset by the in- 
creased business. Our premium in- 
come on new automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision insurance in 
1919 showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent over 1918. This 
did not include fire and theft insurance 
for the reason that the Aetna is not 
now writing this class of business in 
Arkansas.” 

The foregoing account indicates a 
business-getting program that can be 
adapted to the requirements of any 
part of the country. 

* a * 
In one of its talks on busi- 
Essentials ness-getting the Massachu- 
in Agency setts Bonding emphasizes 

Building the two great fundamentals, 

the getting of business and 
the holding of it, which exist as factors 
in the building up of a profitable acci- 
dent and health insurance agency. It 
is pointed out that these have under- 
gone tremendous changes in the last 
two or three years—changes immense- 
ly beneficial to the fieldman. The ar- 
ticle continues: 

“The possibilities for unusual profits 
for the energetic business-getter never 
have been so great. There never was 
a time when it was possible for the 
health and accident salesman to inter- 
est so many prospects, close as many 
sales, write as large premiums, or build 
a premium income and a commission in- 
come as rapidly and permanently as 
now. All of the arguments that were 
ever made use of to accomplish the 
signing of an application are ten times 
more effective now than they ever were 
before. The mental picture which the 
clever fieldman portrays to illustrate 
the plight of the unfortunate who has 
been caught without insurance has a 
ten-fold significance in these days of 
high wages to lose and high costs for 


medical and surgical care, hospital and 
uursing service, medicines, etc. 

“Another big factor existing now 
which is of great advantage to the field- 
man in building his business is the fact 
that the cost of insurance has not gone 
up like everything else. The average 
buyer is not generally inclined to object 
to the price and under present condi- 
tions is accustomed to paying high 
prices for everything he buys—but he 
likes to feel that he gets the worth of 
his money. Where can you find greater 
intrinsic value and more actual worth 
than in the protection and service given 
for the health and accident insurance 
premium dollar? 


“Present day high values and high 
costs are directly responsible for a 
greatly increased need for accident and 
health insurance as a consequence 
of which there is a_ broader field 
and a_ bigger opportunity for the 
fieldman. More people need protection 
and their time has a greater insurable 
value. The business is more easily pro- 
curable because there is a greater in- 
clination to spend the money for the 
security which such protection offers 
and it is more stable and permanent be- 
cause the holder of it appreciates its 
value and wishes to keep it. The field- 
man’s opportunities have become and 
are becoming increasingly more invit- 
ing.” 

- < * 

Thomas A. Whelan, presi- 
Must Plan dent of the Fidelity & De- 
and Do posit, conveys to the Com- 
Together pany’s field force a timely 
message on planning for 
the fall business campaign. It is re- 
produced here and is entitled “While 

Others Plan.” 


“Men’s thoughts are turning toward 
Vall. Elections wil be over then; con- 
ditions will be more settled, and busi- 
ness will tend to assume a _ stronger 
tone. Men are planning now for Fall. 

“The making of plans is in itself a 
good thing—constructive reflection 
brings in many dollars. Plotting today 
the steps of a November campaign is 
time well spent. But the planner gets 
nowhere if he is not also a doer. 

“The doer produces immediate re- 
sults. The man who only looks ahead 
to the premiums that he will write 
when it gets cooler, creates an oppor- 
tunity for the doer to get into action 
today. Future opportunities are vague, 
intangible things. Immediate oppor- 
tunities are definite and valuable. 

“Hot weather business is wearing. It 
is easy to drop asleep; hard to keep on 
the job. But the summer prospect’s 
name is legion, and to him who invests 
himself with unwiltable courage and 
optimism, there is commensurate re- 
ward. 

“And this summer field—with most 
men planning, not accomplishing—is 
his for the taking.” 





OKLAHOMA APPROVES 
The latest automobile liability and 
property damage rates have been ap- 
proved by the Oklahoma Board. Col- 
lision rates have not been approved 
yet. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE 


F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
—— : 55 JOHN STREET 
7. We acacia "| qa) New York 
General Manager ; 4 zy - 
——— Vig +4 Ast Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
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174% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


No direct business written 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World“ 
LIABILITY, STEAM _ BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United $ States Mgr. 

Employers’ Liability 
33 BROAD STREET, Mimo ‘mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 


American 
Surety 
Company 





of New York 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 










E>) 





BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s | 

Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, | 
=’ Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


assent Bonding and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


100 BROADWAY 








Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 





Write For Territory 




















THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER August 13, 1920 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORBORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORE) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 





Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance......................-- $5,343,652,434 


Larger than that of any other Company in the World. I 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1919.... $910,091,087 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919........ $508,590,405 i 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. il 
| 
Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919................... $1,418,681,492 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. | | 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919................. 0. cece eee $914,140,618 | 
More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919............... 21,770,671 h 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. i 
| 
Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies....................... 1,986,410 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. q 
a ad sci SEO Ye eee eT $864,821,824.55 ty 
Increase in Assets during 1919...................00 cece eceee $89,367,126.27 | 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. | 
i 
RS ee ere NIDESMeeauecRe nes beet eee dase $835,736,487.38 ) 
ee eee iG oO DN es bal BE $29,085,337.17 i 
i} 
Number of Claims paid in 1919........................00000- 289,125 | 


Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919. ...................... $73,581,759.91 


Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders. 
Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— - 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright’s disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 

diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the 
Registration Area of the United States 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 











